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IDEAS OF SIGHT IN 
THE FAERIE QUEENE 


BY JOSEPH B. DALLETT 


Reade not this booke in any case, 
but with a single eye: 


(Geneva Bible, London, 1583) 


This paper explores what is said and implied in The Faerie 
Queene about vision and visualization. To be sure, many ideas 
of seeing mark Spenser’s “ darke conceit” as tellingly as the 
“streames of bloud ” on the ground in VI.vii.17 that guide Tur- 
pine to the corpse. But many others are obscure, and have not 
been studied systematically. It is my aim, in showing how various 
ideas of sight relate to each other, to lay them bare as a bundled 
roter Faden which, in its way, binds the poem up, from first to 
last, in style as in theme. At the same time I hope to show how 
Book I, in many respects the most unified section of the work, 
owes much of its coherence to an ordering of visual perceptions, 
and something of its uniqueness to an allegorical sight unseen 
which makes it true on the literal level that “ more is meant than 
meets the ear.” I do not go into literary sources or any of Spenser’s 
other works (except very briefly) , but I cite The Faerie Queene 
profusely, in the conviction that the poet’s fantasy remains closer 
to his reason and his memory than has often been conceded. This 


*The text used is Spenser’s Faerie Queene, ed. J. C. Smith (Oxford, 1909), 2 vols. 
One reference to the number of a book often serves for references to several cantos in 


that book. 
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conviction motivates even the excursus on the fine arts in Part 
II. 


I. NARRATIVE AND OBSERVERS 


It will be useful to ascertain first of all who it is that sees in 
the poem, and then how visual observation affects the form. To 
start with—by implication—the Muses see, “learned daughters” 
of the writing rhapsode, Apollo (II.x.3; the “ Scribe ” of VII.vi.35) , 
with their source books for the poet (I.Pr.2; IIL.iii.4; IV-xi.10). 
The poet’s own viewpoint—quite apart from “ his ” enviable role 
as Colin Clout—is a varied one: that of the reader of his own 
lines (L.iii.2; cf. VII.vi.2), a watchful pilot for Una and other 
passengers (I.xii.l, 42), duty-bound observer at Alma’s Castle 
(II.xi.4) , stroller in Faeryland amid the delights of eye and ear 
(VI.Pr.1) , and spokesman for all earthly stargazers (V.i.11; cf. 
IV.xii.1; V.Pr.5ff.) and viewers of nature near at hand (IL.xii.77; 
cf. III.vi.45), for all visionaries of Agdistes’ “ phantomes ” and 
dupes of the other Genius’ “ guilefull semblaunts, which he makes 
vs see” (II.xii.47-8) . He begins by asking the Queen to illuminate 
his “feeble eyne” (I.Pr.4) and closes with a prayer for “ that 
Sabaoths sight ” at time’s end (VII.viii.2). He is ostensibly only 
an occasional witness, however, not the tireless seer of the 
“Visions” translated for van der Noot.? Yet without reiterating 
“T see” and “I saw” he often achieves the rhetorical effects of 
The Shepheardes Calender that E. K. glosses as “ a liuely Icon, 
or representation,” “a sensible Narration, & present view of the 
thing mentioned.” * One means of keeping the object in focus is 
to invite (conditionally, as a rule) the readers’ observation, 
whether of the poet himself (“Lo I the man,” I.Pr.1) , a portrait 
in tapestry (“For griefe whereof, ye mote haue liuely seene/ 
The God himselfe rending his golden heare,” III.xi.37) , the ivory 
seascape on the gate to Acrasia’s precincts (“ Ye might haue 
seene the frothy billowes fry/ Vnder the ship, as thorough them 
she went,” II.xii.45), the statuesque embrace of Scudamour and 


* Here I define “the poet” more narrowly than John Arthos, On the Poetry of 
Spenser and the Form of Romances (London, 1956), who finds the whole work “ con- 
tinuously presented as the vision of one singer” (p. 12), or E. M. W. Tillyard, The 
English Epic and its Background (London, 1954), for whom Spenser “is a visionary 
as much when he recounts action as when he describes places like Mammon’s cave and 
the Bower of Bliss” (p. 278). 

* Edmund Spenser, The Shepheardes Calendar, ed. H. Oskar Sommer (London, 1890), 
48 recto and 15 verso (“ Nouember” and “Aprill”). 
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Amoret in the edition of 1590 (III.xii.46) , the sparks flashing from 
Radigund’s armor (V.v.8), Triamond’s phenomenal renewal in 
battle (IV.iii23), or the false, bodily verisimilitude of the 
es in enchanter: 
am Full iolly knight he seemde, and well addrest, 
And when he sate vpon his courser free, 
35), Saint George himself ye would haue deemed him to be. 
10), (Lii.11)* 
role 
own The really observant reader need not be told Archimago’s imita- 
ther tion has the very look of line 8 in the first stanza of the preceding 
astle canto, although the poet expects that some readers will not follow 
| ear his “ fine footing” without plain “ signes” (II.Pr.4; the verbal 
se. identity linking the original in III.viii.39 and the facsimile in 40 
i.77; is fairly obvious). But he can also urge the reader to verify the 
and existence of Merlin’s cave by a trip to the spot (“ goe to see that 
akes dreadfull place,” III.iii.8), and to note as a sightseer archaeological 
nate evidence for things from the pages of Briton moniments (IL.x.26, 
that 66; cf. 10-11, 49). The Ideal Reader, Queen Elizabeth, can see 
only herself “in mirrours more then one ” (III.Pr.5) , and the brightest 
the of these, Gloriana, is viewed in turn by the Ideal Spectator: 
ting In widest Ocean she her throne does reare, 
s of That ouer all the earth it may be seene; 
con, As morning Sunne her beames dispredden cleare, 
the And in her face faire peace, and mercy doth appeare. (II.ii.40) 
ae The Ideal Spectator is often unobtrusive, as here and elsewhere 
ms effacing himself behind the passive of “ to see ” or various imper- 
ne/ sonal expressions.” Sometimes the Ideal Spectator is the indefinite 
rory pronoun subject of a verb of seeing (III.x.54; V.v.24; x.7; VI.ix.36) 
cai Sometimes the Spectator’s role is pure appetency (“Her snowy 
ws brest was bare to readie spoyle/ Of hungry eies, which n’ote 
“id therewith be fild,” II.xii.78). The vision may be oblique (“a 
fairer flood may no man see,” VII.vi.40; I1.i.10; III.v.30) , reflected 
y of (“Ne could be seene, but like an image in a glass,” VII.vii.6) , 
= uncertain (“ whether man or monster one could scarse discerne,” 
“ “Cf. also the imperatives in III.viii.29 and (especially) VI.x.13. 
| °E.g., I.vii.20 (“Yet might her pitteous hart be seene to pant”); ix. 34 (“trees,/ 
390) Whereon nor fruit, nor leafe was euer seene ”); III.xii.20 (“ O ruefull sight "5 IV.x.16 
, (“An hideous Giant, dreadfull to behold”); and V.x.28—with some decorum in a book 
with Talus (“any yron eyes to see it would agrize”). 
Joseph B. Dallett 














V.xii.15; II.vi.41) , barely adequate (“ For as the winged wind his 
Tigre fled,/ That vew of eye could scarse him ouertake,” IT.xi.26; 
III.v.40; IV.vii.38) , merely potential (“them to view had bene 
an vneouth sight,” IV.viii.34; 38), or hypothetically universal 
(“ that without guile/ Or false dissemblaunce all them plaine may 
see,” VI.x.24; v.9; V.ix.15; VII.vi.36). The hypothesis may be very 
thin, as when in utter solitude Archimago makes the Spirit-Una 
“so liuely, and so like in all mens sight,/ That weaker sence it 
could haue rauisht quight ” (1.1.45) © The presence of an uniden- 
tified percipient may also be felt in many passages where “to 
seem ” has the meaning of “ to look to be,” with the result that 
phrases like “ seem’d to the eye ” and “ seem’d in sight ” become 
tautological.” Elsewhere with “to seem,” the Ideal Spectator’s 
presence may be unequivocal: 


Bent hollow beetle browes, sharpe staring eyes, 
That mad or foolish seemd: one by his vew 
Mote deeme him borne with ill disposed skyes, (II.ix.52) 


And if by lookes one may the mind aread, 
He seemd to be a sage and sober sire. (II.i.7) 


a little lake it seemd to bee; 
Whose depth exceeded not three cubits hight, 
That through the waues one might the bottom see, 


° The phrase I have italicized above also contributes to the parody, for even though 
Archimago’s Spirit is stark naked at first, the Truth is inaccessible to him, whereas the 
real Una unveils “her angels face ” “ farre from all mens sight ” (L.iii.4; my emphasis). 
Conceivably the stock phrase in 1.i.45 helps to explain the susceptibility of Redcross as 
Everyman to the Spirit’s impostures, just as “ weaker sence” may adumbrate his 
sleeping state. Malbecco takes no chances with even Ideal Spectators: he mews 
Hellenore up “in close bowre . . . from all mens sight ” (III.ix.5). 

* “Seem ” seems to call up the Ideal Spectator at the start of Book I, for example. 
The verb can suggest at the same time, of course, that what seems to be so to the 
eye is not so; cf. 1i.11; ii385 (‘Now not a Lady, but a seeming tree”); III.viii.87; 
IV.vii.24; x.89; xi.45 (last line); V.i.20; vi.l9 (half true: Dolon is along in years). 
“Full iolly knight he seemd” in L.i.1 is thus ambiguous, though not in the same ways 
as the line quoted above about knightly Archimago; “ Seemed in heart some hidden care 
she had” (I.i.4) is saved from all ambiguity by the dwd xoiwod of line 6. In Lié 
“seemd”’ must support the appearance of being “lasie” and—at second glance—its 
alternative, “wearied,” and both are perhaps allegorically correct. “Seem” is also 
unambiguous in I.xii.8; IL.iii.21; ix.16; xi.85; IV.xi.25; V.v.12; ix.29; VI.v.86; x.24 (the 
Graces “alwaies smoothly seeme to smile”); VII.vii.10. Examples of the tautologies 
mentioned above are I.vii.35; II.v.25; vii.61; IV.v.87; V.vi.40 (“appeares in sight”); 
vii.18, 27 (“appeared soone in sight”); xi.62; VI.iii.16 (“giue faire colour to that 
Ladies cause in sight ”); vii.14; VII.vii.33. 
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All pau’d beneath with Iaspar shining bright, 
That seemd the fountaine in that sea did sayle vpright. 
(IL.xii.62) * 


The Ideal Spectator may coalesce with a character (as the 
“straunge beholders eye” in V.ix.21 coalesces with the eye of 
Artegall and Arthur, strangers to the palace; cf. the kinesthetic 
parallel in V.xii.5; also II.xi.38; vii.31), or may symbolize a 
character (II.xii.12)—often (as in the case of observation asked 
of the readers) with an enhancement of enargeia: the “sad 
pourtraict ” of Amavia—“ pitifull spectacle, as euer eye did view ” 
—and the smiling corpse of Mordant, who “ seemd to haue beene 
a goodly personage,” are thus described while Guyon is felt to 
look on (II.i.39-41) ; and the “ sweet regard ” of Verdant is pre- 
sented to the Ideal Spectator after Guyon and the Palmer are 
said to have “ displayed ” him in the Bower (II.xii.76, 79) .° Even 
where the Ideal Spectator belongs to a realm outside Faeryland 
the clarity of a description does not suffer at all.’ 

But Faeryland is also a world in itself which the coming of 
night obscures from “men” (III.ii.28) and which sunrise “ be- 
wrays ” (III.x.1). The day is an observer in its own right,** and 
the heavens—whether the natural sky (I.ix.12; III.i35) or a mock 


‘ ” 


* My italics throughout; the pronoun “one” is also percipient in II.xi.38; xii.60; 
V.xi.9; xii.80. 

*I think it helps to insist on the abstract identity of the Ideal Spectator in many 
places rather than losing his point of view in a “double perspective forcing us to dis- 
tinguish between (a) what the characters see and (b) what the poet makes the reader 
see”: Harry Berger, Jr., The Allegorical Temper: Vision and Reality in Book II of 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene (New Haven, 1957), p. 129. Occasionally the Ideal viewpoint 
merges with that of the poet (VI.Pr.6). 

2° When the description of the gold Cupid on the altar threatens to break into a 
temporal account of the God in action (“in his cruell fist/A mortall bow and arrowes 
keene did hold,/With which he shot at random, when him list”), the poet’s aside to 
man himself (“Ah man beware, how thou those darts behold”) is enough to focus 
attention on the icon again (III.xi.48). The “second paradise” at the Temple of 
Venus, so pleasant to the “sense of man” and seemingly laid out expressly for Ideal 
Spectators (“ High reared mounts, the lands about to vew . . . False Labyrinthes, fond 
runners eyes to daze”) would no less delight souls from the Elysian fields, Scudamour 
says in his eye-witness report, if they too “should happen this with liuing eye to see” 
(IV.x.22-4). Another opposition of realms, but with no diminishment of the clarity 
of Faeryland is in I.vii.8: Orgoglio, whose “liuing like saw neuer liuing eye,” stalks 
concretely into Redcross’ view; yet his reality outside Faeryland is attested by the 
corrective fact that “liuing eye” never “durst behold” the monster! The witch’s 
hyena-like monster, on the other hand, seems indigenous to Faeryland: “ Like neuer yet 
did liuing eye detect ” (III.vii.22). 

™ Tix.18; I.xi.8; ITL.ii.48; iii.7; [1V.v.45; V.xii.11; VILiii.11. 
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one (over the Bower of Bliss, II.xii.51), a horoscope of helpful 
gods (III.vi.2) or the source of supernatural justice (I.vi.5) —look 
upon the world below (cf. II.ix.18). For Amavia in her despair 
they “take delight/ To see sad pageants of mens miseries” 
(II.i.36) , though Despair himself (anticipating Amavia’s other, 
retrospective view in II.i.50) owns to the justice of him “ that 
all this doth behold/ From highest heauen, and beares an equall 
eye” (I.ix.47; cf. viii.27). God’s impartiality thus has a super- 
ficial resemblance to the “equall vew ” of all that is Cupid’s— 
also the “ highest God ” (III.v.47) . Justice is dealt out by Cupid 
and other “ Gods, that mortall follies vew ” to proud Mirabella 
(VI.vii.32) , whose cruel (though computable) murders (34, 38) 
contrast with the “sad louers nightly theeueryes” beheld by 
“high heauen ” with countless astral eyes (III.xi.45). Even by 
day the stars can melt in tears to see Sansloy mishandle Una, 
while Phoebus hides his face from the “ shamefull sight ” (I.vi.6). 
Archimago naturally then appeals to the heavens to attest to 
Redcross’ alleged rape of “faire” Duessa (II.i.10), much as 
Braggadochio conjures up witnesses of the power of his hand: 
“Speake they, which haue beheld the battailes, which it wan” 
(IL.iii.16) . 

Although Amavia’s baby is hardly better qualified than “ they” 
to be a witness, as she nevertheless calls him (II.i.37) , it is the 
characters, finally, who do most of the seeing in The Faerie Queene: 
great readers like Arthur and Guyon; foolish mortals like Mira- 
bella (boasting “that with the onely twinckle of her eye,/ She 
could or saue, or spill, whom she would hight,” VI.vii.31) and 
Braggadochio (who looks at Malbecco “ as if he could haue kild 
him,” III.x.24); the wizard Merlin, seer par excellence, with his 
superlative “ insight ” into magic, his liability to visions (III.iii.11, 
50) , and the “ fatall deepe foresight ” (I.ix.7) that but once fails 
him; the wiser Palmer, akin to the second of the all-wise sages 
to be seen in the House of Alma (II.ix.47, 54) , whose “ Science ” 
X-rays the “secret vertue ” of Britomart’s lance (III.i.10) and 
whose attentive eyes are only “ beguiled of their sight ” when that 
other watch, the plumed angel, vanishes in a trice (II.viii.9); 
inhumanly penetrating Talus (who reveals “ all hidden crimes,” 
V.xii.26) , an untiring watch himself (V.iv.46; vi.26; vii.26) ; Red- 
cross’ “wary” Dwarf, who spots Pride’s prisoners and makes 
“ensample of their mournefull sight/ Vnto his maister ” (I.v.45, 
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52), but later must look on while Redcross falls to Orgoglio 
(vii.19) ; and Poeana’s jailer-Dwarf whose circumspection is no 
assurance against mistaking Placidas for his double (“for neuer 
two so like did liuing creature see,” IV.viii.55) and whose lot is 
to witness the death of his overlord, Corflambo of the basilisk- 
eyes (vill.39, 46) . 

By the first Canto of Mutability the very stars have entered 
the list of characters that see, and gaze in astonishment when 
Mutability halts the Moon (VII.vi.13) . Long before the Titaness 
produces her pageant for the “ verdit ” of Nature’s eye (VII.vii. 
97) “ Dame Nature selfe ” is said to see (II.xii.23; III .viii.5; cf. 
IV.x.24, line 9); and Mutability’s question to the gods—“ who 
sees not, that Time on all doth pray? ” (VII.vii.47) —recalls that 
Venus and the other gods have sadly beheld Time’s inroads in the 
Garden of Adonis (III.vi.40). Searching for Cupid, Venus knows 
to scrutinize Diana’s Nymphs (III.vi.23), and once gives her name 
to Merlin’s looking glass (II1.i.8) , a gaze in which starts Britomart 
on her long search for Artegall— making blind loue her guide ” 
(IV.v.29; ef. IIL.iv.6, 9). Even blind Love—whose “ equall vew ” 
may not be sightlessness, since he sees “ euery secret of the mind ” 
(III.x.4) —takes off his blindfold twice in the poem (IIL.xii.22; 
VI.vii.33), and even in effigy his mother laughs approval on 
Scudamour (IV.x.56) or studies the body of Adonis, in Male- 
casta’s tapestry, with her “ two crafty spyes ” (II1.i36). Other 
objets d’art—like the knowing statue of Isis (V.vii.8) , Busyrane’s 
Leda, peeping between her threaded lids, and the Shepherds who 
stare into the cloth air after Ganymede (III.xi.32, 34) —are also 
given vision. And often the emblematic figures in the pageants 
use their eyes (cf. Part II, below) .** Nor has Spenser stinted 
the characters in those narrative vignettes, the similes, whether 
their seeing is incidental to the point of the trope (as with the 
Shepherds in I.i.23 and II.ix.14), contributory (as with Diana, 
pilots and mariners, [.iii.31;vi.1; I.vii.l; II.iv.53; V.xii.18, and 


Tt is worth noting, moreover, that at least 5 material objects are invested with the 
property of getting behind appearances: Arthur’s Squire’s bugle (I.viii.3-4) , the Palmer’s 
staff (II.xii.40-1), Florimell’s girdle (which shows up unchastity, IV.v.3), Merlin’s 
mirror (III.ii.19), and Arthur’s shield (which overcomes “all that was not such, as 
seemd in sight,” I.vii.85). Like Merlin’s other works Arthur’s sword reflects the 
magician’s insight (I.vii.36; IL.viii.20; IIL.ii.18; iii11), and its “ glauncing downe” to 
avoid striking Arthur when Pyrochles has it is almost a pun on its magic power of 
perceiving its “ rightfull owner” (II.viii.21, 38). 
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L.xii.7, Phao, ITI.ii.20, Helen watching Troy burn, ITII.x.12, various 
Archimago’s model, “the glad marchant, that does vew from 
ground/ His ship farre come from watrie wildernesse,” I.iii.32), 
or crucial to the simile (V.vii.39; viii.2, 40). Even wild life in the 
similes is made to see with great frequency.** (And even the 
ubiquitous Ideal Spectator strays into the real world of simile to 
marvel at a solar prodigy, the rainbow, a falling star, V.i11.19, 25; 
IITI.i.16, be blinded by the sun and by lightning, ITI.vii.13; I.viii,21; 
V.viii.38, note the miracles of arboriculture, IV.iii.29, or watch 
dogs feeding, VI.xi.17.) 


The act of sight on the part of the characters is the most 
important device used to advance the narrative. Confronting one 
another or observing from some coign of vantage (in the sym- 
bolism of the House of Alma the head is a lookout tower, II.ix.45), 
characters are moved by their vision to feel, think, speak, and act: 


But Triamond halfe wroth to see him staid, 

Sternly stept forth, and raught away his speare, (IV.iv.20) 
A litle cotage farre away they spide, 

To which they drew, ere night vpon them fell; (IV.viii.23) 
They from the wall him seeing so aghast, 

The gate soone opened to receiue him in, (VI.i.23) 
Whom when on ground she groueling saw to rowle, 

She ran in hast his life to haue bereft: (IV.vii.32) 
Which when the Ladie saw, with great affright 

She starting vp, began to shrieke aloud, (VI.vi.31) 

Who whenas each of other had a sight, 

They knew them selues, and both their persons rad: 
When Calidore thus first; Haile noblest Knight 

Of all this day on ground, that breathen liuing spright. 


(VILi4) 


The Latinisms that lead off the last three examples (what Herbert 
W. Sugden calls resumptive constructions) * are used again and 
again to bridge stanzas and continue the story; and the verbs in 
a high percentage of these clauses (here arbitrarily chosen from 


**T.xi.9; ILii.22; v.10; ILiv.49; vii.89; viii$3, x.58; IV.iii.19; V.ii54; iv.49; v.15; 
VI.vii.47; viii.49; ix.11. The Bull in IL.iv.7 is blindfolded; the birds in IIIi54 and 
V.ix.18 are led by noise into hidden nets. 

** Herbert W. Sugden, The Grammar of Spenser's Faerie Queene (Philadelphia, 1936 
[Language Dissertations Published by the Linguistic Society of America, No. 22J), 
§§1387-8, 145-6. 
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Books IV and VI) are verbs of seeing, as Sugden’s own random 
illustrations reveal. Resumptive clauses, indeed nearly all the 
varied idioms for seeing that further the narration—with a few 
exceptions showing the negative results of a “ piteous looke ” and 
a vision (II.x.18; III.iii.41) and the positive results of a reported 
vision (II.x.39)—are conspicuously absent from the long epi- 
tomized chronicles (II.x.5-76; III.iii.26-49) where Eumnestes’ 
unerring records and Merlin’s unerring prophecy hold up (in 
overspringing) the action proper.’® 

Of course the narrative is not shackled to these idioms. B. E. C. 
Davis shows with many examples how “ sound emanating from 
unseen sources will often add to dramatic tension, especially when 
it precedes the rise of the curtain.” ** But his very metaphor 
reminds one that visibilia, with or without sound effects, are often 
staged for the benefit of spectators, who, as characters, are also 
actors. It is thus that the “faire land” of the Bower of Bliss 
emerges from the blinding fog as a signal for Guyon to arm 
(II.xii.37), and thus that the Bower itself is presented for his 
inspection. Indeed, many climaxes in the poem are visual, like 
the recognition scene between Artegall, Britomart, and Scudamour 
(IV.vi.19ff.), and the reunion of Calidore and Pastorella.*’ As 
I shall show in Part IV, Redcross’ ultimate vision of Una is a 
climax to an intricate series of other sights. But the act of sight 
may also give a quest or mission its impetus and sustenance 
(Britomart’s view of Artegall in the mirror, Guyon’s impression 
of the sight of Mordant and Amavia), or (where the “ sight ” is 
of the gathering darkness) its quietus (III.iv.52). Again, the 
narrative may linger over vision as the experience of prolonged 
yet insatiable pleasure, whether provoked by a view of crafts- 


*®In Paridell’s chronicle (III.ix.33ff.) the Trojan women’s view of the dead from 
the towers of the city does not effect, grammatically, the action of their lament (85), 
while the appearance of Britain to the Trojans is primarily a result of their “ fatall 
course” (49). But it is noteworthy that Paridell, like Aeneas, begins his tale only 
when the audience are all watching (“thus spake, of all well eyde,” 32; “ Conticuere 
omnes intentique ora tenebant,” Aen. II.1). So, too, Guyon: “ Drawing to him the 
eyes of all around ...” (IL.ii.39). 

**B, E. C. Davis, Edmund Spenser: A Critical Study (Cambridge, 1983), p. 178. 

**The sight he and she have of each other in the dark cave, though dramatically 
suspended by her first hearing his voice, is actually expressed only in a simile and in the 
visual implications of “ he her found ” (VI.xi.44-5). This is delicate poetic “ indirection,” 
but there is nothing Neoplatonic about the pair’s embraces and kisses (with “ tast ” 
and “lyfull heat” in the very images of Pastorella’s revival of feeling). 
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manship, fresh youth, chaste, radiant beauty, or the naked body." 
With topical regularity the sight of a beautiful woman leaves the 
beholder temporarily stunned,”® and repeatedly the entrance of a 
stranger into a company excites stares.”° 

The narrative, in short, is not only introduced by, but consists 
of, visual acts; and here a distinction between stylistic and the. 
matic elements is sometimes hard to make: 


Poeana them beholding both, 
Gan both enuy, and bitterly to ban; 
Through iealous passion weeping inly wroth, 
To see the sight perforce, that both her eyes were loth. 
(IV.ix.9) 


For what the sight of something causes is at least partly deter. 
mined by feelings and motives that have preceded and governed 
perception. Thus Phedon’s sight of his “ loathed loue,” Claribell, 
leads promptly to her murder because of premeditation (II.iv.29), 
Thus, too, the subordinate clauses of seeing which send Coridon 
packing in “ cowherd feare” from the tiger but hurl Calidore, 
armed with only a crook, right at the beast, are themselves a 
function of the two observers’ natures and their true regard for 
Pastorella;: whereas what Calidore sees is the tiger about to rend 
“his loues deare spoile, in which his heart was prayde,” Coridon 
has eyes only for the animal (VI.x.35). Perception may even be 
directed by force of character at what is not actually visible or 
away from what is felt but unwelcome to the eyes, as with the 
impromptu pretense to which Malbecco’s guests are driven by his 
discourtesy (“they dissembled, what they did not see,/ And 
welcomed themselues,” III.ix.19); at the Temple of Venus, the 
averted gaze of Hatred (“ Vnwilling to behold that louely band,” 
IV.x.33) ; or Speranza’s sincere preoccupation with the perma- 
nently invisible: “ euer vp to heauen, as she did pray,/ Her sted- 
fast eyes were bent” (I.x.14). Yet before long Paridell begins to 

18 TT.v.84; vii.24; xii.73; IIT.ix.23-4; xi.49.; IV.v.88; V.vii.5; VIL.ii.5, 24, 939; viii4s; 
ix.26; xi.13. 

*° Liii.5; iv.7. vi.9, 15; IID.vii.18; viii.22; ix.23; IV.v.10, 13-4. The stupefaction in 
V.iii.17-9 reflects an incredulity at there being 2 Florimells; yet the sight of the snowy 
Florimell alone hypnotizes Marinell, who stands perplexed with “ fast fixed eies.” 

*° L.iv.7; v.8, 82, 36; xii.25; II.vii.$7; ix.85 (by implication) ; IV.x.56; V.ix.24; VIL.vi.9%8 
(simile). These and earlier references may dispel the notion of J. W. Saunders—* The 
Fagade of Morality,” ELH, 19 (1952), 108—that “ Spenser’s heroes and heroines, good 


and evil alike, never seem to gaze or stare—they peep and espy, as if looking itself 
were wicked.” 
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repay Malbecco with “speaking lookes ” at Hellenore meant to 
evade old “ one eyes watch ” (III.ix.28, 31); Hatred, in the para- 
dox of allegory, must “ simultaneously ” look at the band joining 
him to Love in spite of himself; and Speranza has no sooner 
appeared in tableau to the Ideal Spectator than she somehow 
catches sight of Una (I.x.15). Attention to the characters’ eyes 
as instrumental in the action thus leads both to explanations of 
doings in the story and to awareness of one of Spenser’s dis- 
concerting conventions; the interruption of the narrative by an 
account of behavior that is timeless. For Rosemary Freeman, an 
emblematic figure such as Speranza moves (if at all) “more for 
the sake of display than of action.” ** But to deny the name of 
action to the resolved dynamism of Speranza’s prayerful gaze or 
to the awful contortions of Hatred (who “ turn’d his face away ” 
from, yet “ gnasht his yron tuskes at,” the same “ displeasing 
sight”) neither soothes the transition to the larger narrative in 
the first case nor brings the display in the second case into better 
focus. Possibly it would help, therefore, to examine passages like 
these in a new light. 


II. ArstHetics AND Optics 


Perhaps one reason why a canto of The Faerie Queene reminded 
Pope’s lady listener of a gallery was the fact that in a gallery 
people are generally looking at things. At any rate, the Renais- 
sance doctrine of wt pictura poesis finds enough expression in the 
text (e. g., III.Pr.) to have sent many later Spenserian commen- 
tators hunting through the Uffizi and on to the Tate,” and to 
have raised from others the protest that Spenser—far from imi- 
tating Renaissance paintings—has a faulty visual imagination 
and directs most of his imagery to the ear, not the eye, to thought 
rather than vision.** The foregoing section has shown that the 
reader—to whose “ sensual ear,” of course, even the eye-rimes are 
audible—is conceived potentially as an observer within the text, 


™ Rosemary Freeman, English Emblem Books (London, 1948), pp. 21-2. 

“For the reference in Pope and for a discussion of associations critics have made 
between The Faerie Queene and various paintings see Rudolf Gottfried, “ The Pictorial 
Element in Spenser’s Poetry,” ELH, 19 (1952), 208ff. 

** Gottfried, 209, 212; Lyle Glazier, “The Nature of Spenser’s Imagery,” MLQ, 16 
(1955) , $08; Carl Robinson Sonn, “ Spenser’s Imagery,” ELH, 26 (1959), 156-70, would 
free the intelligibility and even the sensuousness of Spenserian images from imputed 
Pictorialism. 
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and that the shifting viewpoint of the Ideal Spectator reflects a 
least as many ways of regarding visibilia as the Ars poetica (36). 
5) enumerates for regarding pictures. This section aims to shoy 
that, while the optics of The Faerie Queene are sensitively related 
to the allegory, many of the descriptions (including those with 
optical “ absurdities”) are analogous to methods of representation 
found abundantly in the fine arts (though precisely not in most 
Renaissance painting). Now from Spenser’s descriptions alon 
one cannot tell what kinds of things pictura meant for him; and 
even faced with the very tapestries, illuminated MSS, and emblem: 
he must have “seen,” one cannot reconstruct how he saw then. 
I am not interested here so much in Spenser’s imagination from 
the inside as in how I may visualize what he represents. I knoy 
that my own imagination is informed both by things “ such as in 
the world were neuer yit” and by things “daily seene, and 
knowen by their names ” (II.ix.50) ; and I am sure that externa 
evidences in the visible world are all to the good in a reading of 
The Faerie Queene.** Because the poem so often says the readers 
might observe, I am not content to refer its representations to 
literary tradition and verbal models (even where these give prece- 
dent for saying “look!” and for hailing verisimilitude in the fine 
arts) .2> I agree with Jefferson B. Fletcher that it is “ fatally easy 
to foist an alien visual image upon a poet,” *° and am predisposed 
to seek analogies to The Faerie Queene in pictorial types or tech- 
niques sooner than in particular works of art. Just as W. B. C. 
Watkins has proposed a new way of visualizing scenes in the 
poem by analogy with the movies,”’ I suggest that methods of 
representation which dominated the pictorial arts for centuries 
before Spenser can also teach the modern reader how to se 
certain verses: 


Lo, where beyond he lyeth languishing, 


*4 Having once seen that muzzle-like contraption known as a scold’s bridle at the 
museum in Westgate, Canterbury, I must say I cannot appreciate Tillyard’s distinction 
between the “living picture” of Occasion and “the subsequent allegorical deadness of 
the iron lock on her mouth” (op. cit. [above, note 2], p. 277). 

*5 Jean H. Hagstrum, The Sister Arts: The Tradition of Literary Pictorialism and 
English Poetry from Dryden to Gray (Chicago, 1958), holds that pictorialism in the 
Renaissance was “ essentially a literary matter, related to the iconic tradition in poetry, 
to the ideals of the critics, to antecedent poetic pictorialism ” (p. 78). 

*° Jefferson B. Fletcher, “ The Painter of the Poets,” Stud. Phil., XIV (1917), 155. 

*" W. B. C. Watkins, Shakespeare & Spenser (Princeton, 1950), pp. 254, 256-7. 
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Deadly engored of a great wild Bore, 

And by his side the Goddesse groueling 

Makes for him endlesse mone, and euermore 

With her soft garment wipes away the gore, 

Which staines his snowy skin with hatefull hew: 

But when she saw no helpe might him restore, 

Him to a dainty flowre she did transmew, 

Which in that cloth was wrought, as if it liuely grew. 
(1I1.i.38) 


Knowing a tapestry is described—and even knowing that “ euer- 
more ” is commonly hyperbolic in Spenser (cf. V.vi.12; VI.xii.9) — 
one has no more trouble imagining the perpetuity of Venus’ 
lament than imagining the “forevers” of Keats’ Grecian Urn. 
But in lines 7-8, with the shift to past tenses and causal action, 
is not the tapestry momentarily lost to view, just as in the 
preceding stanza? Are not even the words “ of a great wild Bore ” 
extraneous to what is simply visible? I cannot deny that stanza 38 
exemplifies what Watkins (in discussing the Europa tapestry in 
“Muiopotmos ”’) calls “the ancient and natural poetic device of 
shifting from description to narrative ” (p. 226). But I maintain 
that the “narrative,” both here and in “ Muiopotmos,” stands 
for the description of an episode which is “in fact ” depicted in 
the imaginary tapestry. Not only do Malecasta’s hangings repre- 
sent a sequence or cycle of events, but each of them carries 
forward the story; and, though the number of scenes in each 
arras is indeterminate, it is easily conceivable as more than one.” 
In my view, the single arras, like the collection, would embody 
in actuality what art historians call continuous or progressive 
narration. This term has been borrowed from the sister art for 
those many specimens of ancient and medieval (as well as 
Oriental) painting in which successive events in time are por- 
trayed, as it were, simultaneously, but are not felt to occur 
together because the picture-plane they occupy is itself not felt 
as an all-encompassing space.”® In dealing with the continuous 


** Frederick Hard, “Spenser’s ‘Clothes of Arras and of Toure’,” Stud. Phil., XXVII 
(1980), 174, sees Spenser’s “ clothes” as one arras only, “ apparently divided into four 
panels,” and stanza 38 as describing 2 of them; it is idle to quibble, and I am content 
that Hard’s second panel, “ the blandishments of Venus,” consists of several scenes. 

*The distinction between space presented to the fixed eye of the observer as a 
simultaneous, geometric totality, a medium receding with th speed of light into distant 
perspective and demarcated by a uniform scale for the figures and objects in it, and 
space presented only as a constant alteration or movement in the subjective experience 
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method, the observer must often reckon with considerable gap; 
in the temporal continuity of the events shown (even with the 
exhaustive Bayeaux Tapestry) ; such gaps may be suggested by 
formal divisions within the picture-plane (like the ridges of, 
triptych) ; sometimes the temporal discontinuity goes along with; 
round or rolled surface that prevents light from falling on the 
whole of the work at once.*° On the other hand, the juxtaposition 
of successive events may be astonishingly abrupt, as though tim 
were telescoped; a single figure may even be presented in a kind 
of double exposure that requires it to function in two successive 
roles.** The continuous method naturally influenced medieval 


of the observer as he views the elments of the work successively, in time, is the under 
lying insight of Dagobert Frey’s Gotik und Renaissance als Grundlagen der modernen 
Weltanschauung (Augsburg, 1929). The conventions of Gothic painting (“ das raumliche 
Nebeneinander in der Darstellung zeitlich verschiedener Vorgiinge und der Mangel eine 
einheitlichen Mafstabes fiir saimtliche dargestellte Gegenstinde innerhalb derselbe 
Bildeinheit ”) are only absurd by Renaissance standards; understanding them is under. 
standing how to read them: “die Betrachtungsweise der Gotik . . . schreitet von einen 
zum andern vorwirts, sie liest den Bildinhalt im Fortschreiten ab. Indem er abgelesen 
wird, entsteht das Bild vor den Blicken, es rollt sich gewissermaBen vor dem Betrachter 
ab wie ein Film, nur da die Abfolge der Bildeindriicke nicht auf der mechanischa 
Bewegung des Bildes, sondern auf der geistigen des Betrachters beruht” (p. 38). 
Watkins sensibly observes that no “single space image” can be “taken in between 
two blinks of the eyelids, for the experience is physiological as well as psychological” 
(p. 258); Frey allows for this, but holds that in viewing a Renaissance work one soon 
enough fuses his impressions to a conception of the whole as simultaneous (p. 38), 
something ruled out by the fundamental design of most Gothic (and, for that matter, 
Baroque) painting. Lessing’s Laokoon is no measure of the genius of Gothic art; and 
Frey’s book convincingly refutes Lessing’s idea, as affirmed by Rensselaer W. Lee—“ Ut 
Pictura Poesis: The Humanistic Theory of Painting,” The Art Bulletin, XXII (1940), 
215—that “it is dangerous for a spatial art like painting to attempt the progressive 
effects of a temporal art like poetry.” 

°° Kurt Weitzmann, Illustrations in Roll and Codex; A Study of the Origin and 
Method of Text Illustration (Princeton, 1947), prefers the term “cyclic” to “ con 
tinuous ” for those works of the Hellenistic period and after which illustrate a broken 
series of episodes from a literary text, e.g. bowls, friezes, papyrus rolls (pp. 35ff.). 

* Cf. Frey, pp. 141-3; one example of such a double role is from a 9th-century picture 
of the months, “ bei der wir fiir den November, der durch die Schweineweide dargestellt 
ist, einen Bauern ein Schwein an der Schnur fiihren sehen, waihrend im Dezemberbild 
als Darstellung des Schweineschlachtens ein Mann von demselben Schwein den Schinkea 
zum Riauchern abschneidet.” (p. 141). Rosemary Freeman mentions double or super 
imposed images from English graphic work of the 17th century (op. cit. [above, not 21], 
p. 16. It is as a double image that I would try to visualize the paradoxical glances of 
Hatred (IV.x.33) discussed at the end of Part I, above, and those of Fear in IIL.xii.l2 
(see below) —Janus-faced Doubt takes care of himself (IV.x.12); a single image witha 
multiple role, the Apollo in III.xi.37, is taken up below. Fourteen of the illustrations 
in A Theatre for Voluptuous Worldings (ed. of 1569) show time sequences within theit 
cramped frames; 12 of these, for all their perspective, represent the same figure (hind, 
laurel, obelisk, etc.) twice, precisely in order to proclaim visibly the ruinous advance 
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tapestry design, and was still effective in the sixteenth century.” 
I see Malecasta’s and Busyrane’s individual tapestries (and also 
the single “ tapets ” woven by Arachne and Minerva in “ Muio- 
potmos ”) as “ being ” works of this kind; and I consider Spenser’s 
descriptions of them generally faithful to the succession of impres- 
sions which the proper observation of such works yields to the 
viewer. If Malecasta’s series is a story in pictures, a description 
of them will unavoidably take on some marks of narrative in the 
literary sense. As a matter of fact, poetic narrative, unfocused 
on the visible, prevails in II1.i.37 and elsewhere; it tells the story 
for the tapestry. Yet the two preceding stanzas brilliantly shun 
(by a sort of anaphora) any suggestion that the poet is doing 
more than reporting what may be seen on the walls: in 35, Venus 
lulls Adoins to sleep “ or” she bathes him; in 36—as though the 
eye had skipped ahead and then gone back—one sees what Venus 
does while he sleeps, then (“ and ”’) what she does while he bathes. 
A cartoonist in the Gothic tradition would be under no compulsion 
to exclude the “ great wild Bore” altogether from the scene (s) 
in 38, quoted above, or to divorce spatially the lament for Adonis 
from his transformation to the flower. By the same token, the 
flowers which were Hyacinth and Coronis, and Phaeton with his 
burning chariot are all grouped around, and all mourned for by, 
what is evidently a single representation of the grief-stricken 
Apollo, who thus tears his golden hair in telescopic time (House 
of Busyrane, ITI.xi.37) ; in a brief spurt of poetic narrative one 


of time. Temporal progression may also be noted in many of the original woodcut 
engravings in The Shepheardes Calender. The vitality of the convention and its adapt- 
ability are shown in an allegorical Tudor picture by Hans Eworth, Henry VIII and his 
Successors, where a fully Renaissance sense of space gives an assertive but dream-like 
quality to the seemingly single moment of time that fixes, in a realistic group portrait, 
the King, Edward VI, Mary and Philip II, and Elizabeth (as a grown woman); its 
realism, if not its incredible simultaneity, is qualified only by the presence of Mars 
(who strides up behind Philip) and of Peace and Plenty (who join themselves to 
Elizabeth) ; she stands slightly to the fore of the others, as if to symbolize her succession 
to them all; the date is ca. 1573-4; a later engraving of the work (by William Rogers) 
protracted the anachronism. See Arthur M. Hind, Engraving in England in the Siz- 
teenth & Seventeenth Centuries, A Descriptive Catalogue with Introductions (Cam- 
bridge, 1952) , I, 259, 270-2; pls. 146b, 148. 

* From a host of examples I may cite a Brussels tapestry from the first third of the 
century depicting scenes from Genesis divided by clouds and foliage; Adam and Eve 
are shown before, during, and after the Fall; and God appears 7 times (all week), 
each time—in a spatial resolution of the central conceptual paradox of Christianity— 
as identical adult triplets with matching regalia (Heinrich Gébel, Wandteppiche, 1. Teil, 
Die Niederlande, Bd. II (Leipzig, 1923), pl. 123). 
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is then told that Cupid “forst him eftsoones to follow othegit suggé 


game” (38); but the length of the story of Apollo’s subsequent 
pursuits even corresponds in some fashion to the extent of the 
cloth itself: 


Long were to tell each other louely fit, 

Now like a Lyon, hunting after spoile, 

Now like a Stag, now like a faulcon flit: 

All which in that faire arras was most liuely writ. (ITI.xi.39)* 


The analogy with the continuous method in the fine arts is on 
I do not want to push too far, but I think it helps to clarify even 
passages not purporting to describe objets d’art. The opening 
“ scene ” in Book I, for example, certainly relies on a “ craftsman. 
ship of time ” *“*—one such as no narrative sequence in painting 
could duplicate. On the other hand, successive details in the 
appearance of Redcross (“ Full iolly knight he seemd ” in stanza] 
and “ of his cheere did seeme too solemne sad” in 2) come, not 
because, but as, time moves, because the observer perceives the 
knight gradually: a study of his face does not confirm the first 
overall impression.** But the opening of Book I involves a prob- 
lem: Redcross is spurring (though curbing) his horse; Una and 
the Dwarf are moving slowly; how (to anticipate mediae res!) 
have the three stayed together? Even to reject Upton’s exegesis 
of “ pricking” as spurring the horse “ to bring him to order, to 
teach him proudly to pace on the plain” (Variorum Spenser, ad 
loc.) would not, it seems to me, impugn the pictorial qualities of 
stanzas 1-6. If logic is violated because Redcross is moving too 
fast to stay with his stated companion (not to mention the 
Dwarf), each of the figures is still visible. That they are not 
visible together has, accordingly, two causes: first, that space is 


°° For the idea that The Faerie Queene occupies space, cf. IV.xi.17: “ How can the 
all in this so narrow verse/ Contayned be, and in small compasse hild? ” 

** Glazier, op. cit. (above, note 23), 302. 

*° For a good parallel in the successive observation of a single figure see III.xi.40-l, 
where Neptune is first “pictured” in the tapestry: “His face was rugged, and his 
hoarie hed/ Dropped with brackish deaw; his three-forkt Pyke/ He stearnly shooke’, 
10 lines “later”: “the God himselfe did pensiue seeme and sad,/ And hong adownt 
his head, as he did dreame ”; the picture is coherent, but there is no “ psychologicd 
moment.” The Ideal Spectator’s intently successive observation of Belphoebe (IL.iii.% 
30), however, does not yield a visible Gestalt (the simile of stanza $1 almost harks bat 
to 21); the pictorialism here is literary (cf. note 25, above); on the “revelation ” which 


this description engenders by non-pictorial means see Sonn, op. cit. (note 23, above), 
158. 
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jot suggested (despite “the plaine”) as a simultaneous con- 
inuum present before (as it were) the three figures appear and 
it to serve as their field of acceleration (their not being “ dis- 
anced ” through unity of space is doubtless one reason why the 
wssible illogic of the passage does not tyrannize it). The second 
ause for the fact that the three figures are observed successively, 
not simultaneously, is, of course, the distractive effect of the 
intervening stanzas 2, 3, and 5; 2 goes back in time as far as the 
Crucifixion; 3 touches on the future encounter with the Dragon; 
5 goes back at least to the early Church, if not to Eden, and 
then also mentions the encounter to come. In any event, the look 
of this passage is something like that of a triptych—an impression 
fostered, not weakened, by later indications that allegorically 
Redcross and Una are not “attone ” when together and that the 
Dwarf is sometimes expendable. 
Several descriptions treat space, as in Gothic art, as a subjective 
experience of motion. The shape and extent of Error’s forest, for 
example, are evident only as the characters perceive it and wind 
about in it—hence its name, “the wandring wood” (1.i.13; cf. 
IV.vii.42). So with the “ place ” where Serena “ wandred about 
the fields, as liking led/ Her wauering lust after her wandring 
sight ” (VI.iii.23; cf. III.x.36) ; or Satyrane’s account of the park 
by the Temple of Venus (IV.x.21-5), which gives no unified 
perspective but a remarkable series of subjective—often visual— 
impressions of its several parts; or the “layout ” of the Under- 
world in II.vii: though at the start facades of the three realms 
are seen simultaneously—*“ Here Sleep, there Richesse, and Hel- 
gate them both betwext ” (25; a comparison of lines 6 and 9 shows 
it is not clear whether the three are on a flat or together form a 
compact triangle) —it is by passing from the chiaroscuro of Philo- 
time’s hall (on the axis of the visible chain reaching to “ lowest 
Hell,” 46) on to the black but golden Garden of Proserpina 
(which symbolizes both sleep and death, 51-2) that Guyon comes 
to the brink of Hades.** 

At times a single perspective is brought to bear, as on the 
Mermaids’ port in II.xii.30, the Cocytus seen by Guyon from the 
high bank (II.vii.57) , the road tracing its way across the “ ample 


*°Tf anything epitomizes this awareness of the location of things as an encounter 
with them it is Spenser’s use of the verb “to find” with visual overtones; examples are 
legion. 
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plaine ” in II.vii.21 and that leading to the House of Pride (L.iv.), 
the smoke rising through the trees over the little valley in IIL.vii, 
4-5 (cf. I1.i.24) , and those interior scenes where the word “upper” 
has the directional meaning of upstage (II.vii.44; III.xi.47, 54) * 
But in a nonce the perspective can reverse itself: 


Till that he came vnto a rockie hill, 

Ouer the sea, suspended dreadfully, 

That liuing creature it would terrify, 

To looke adowne, or vpward to the hight. (III-x. 56) 


A more normal, though still rapid, reversal is that between the 
perspectives of characters, as when Redcross first sights the 
Dragon and the Dragon him (I.xi.4). The viewpoint often shifts 
within the stanza (even several times) , though the prestidigitation 
of IV.vi.2 is probably unique: Scudamour (and Glauce) 


all vnawares espide 
An armed Knight vnder a forrest side, 
Sitting in shade beside his grazing steede; 
Who soone as them approaching he descride, 
Gan towards them to pricke with eger speede, 
That seem’d he was full bent to some mischieuous deede.** 


Elsewhere a contrast is often set up between the sight of a distant 
figure moving towards the observer or being approached by him 
and the more exact scrutiny he gets from a closer view of that 
figure; sometimes the contrast suggests the limitations of distance 
vision, but sometimes, too, brings out the inscrutability of false 
appearances even up close; here pictorialism is at most ancillary 
to occasional short but vivid descriptions.*® There are, in addition, 


*7 Although the designation “upper” can apply to the background supposedly leved 
with the foreground in a picture with poorly conceived perspective, its force is better 
felt in the adroit perspective of a work like the famous engraving of Queen Elizabeth 
in Parliament, in Robert Glover’s Nobilitas Politica vel Civilis (1608); the prolocutor 
and others in the foreground look down on the great hall, yet the Queen, on a dais 
“up” at the end, has even on paper the “highest” head of all (cf. Hind, op. cit. 
[above, note $1], II, pl. 118b; also L.iv.8, 10; V.ix.27). 

°° The last line is evidently from the viewpoint of the Ideal Spectator, not Scudamour, 
since the next stanza begins, “ Which Scudamour perceiuing .. .” Another shift, after 
well-placed perspective, is that between II.i.25 and 26. In VI.iii.84 “on the further 
bancke ” puts the observer-knight himself in perspective, though by line 4 both view- 
points have converged; from the bank Calepine then looks at “that” knight. Cf. also 
the multiple reversals in I.vi.34; Il.viii.17, 28; xi.24; IILi.4-5; vii88; xi.13; V.viii6; 
VI.i.11; iv.27. 

*° V.iii.26; vi.l5; ix.21-2; ILiii.11-2; iv.8, $7-8; v.2-3; IIID.viii.44-5; x.20-22; IV.i.88-4; 
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several passages where a figure moving in the distance is caught 
in a “ close-up ” even before he is said to have drawn near the 
stationary observer, and here if Watkins’ analogy with the movies 
is good, the inexact proportionality in a Gothic painting also 
suggests itself (cf. note 29, above) .*° 

But how is one best to visualize those three groups of moving 
figures, Pride’s parade, the Masque of Cupid, and Mutability’s 
pageant of the seasons and months? Gottfried believes that these 
processions (and also the marriage of the Thames and the 
Medway) may “ reflect some pictorial tradition, perhaps derived 
from the woodcuts or the tapestries which illustrated Petrarch’s 
Triumphs.” ** Whatever the (inextricable) origin of Spenser’s 
imaginations, his processions, except for the marriage of the rivers, 
have a decided affinity with the continuous method in the fine 
arts; they are not absolutely “weak in pictorial composition ” 
(Gottfried, 211) , but weak only in simultaneity, just as Eliza- 
bethan strip engravings of processions show marching figures in 
successive pairs or bunches, rather than in simultaneous, synoptic 
order.*? Order himself is marshal for Mutability (VII.vii.27) , yet 
her procession passes without even the suggestion of a visible 
background; however, the allegorical necessity for subduing the 
background (after all, Nature, the main spectator, is, in another 
capacity, herself the arena for the changes from month to month 
and season to season) is matched by the allegorical propriety of 
not showing simultaneously figures who succeed each other by 
definition; consequently the avoidance of a unified perspective 


88-9; ii.80-1; vi.9; V.iv.21; vi.8; VI.iii.46-7; vii.20. Calidore seems less far-sighted in 
VI ii.8-4 than in i.17! 

‘° Watkins, op. cit. (above, note 27), p. 252, singles out the “ shift of focus” on the 
equestrian figure of Arthur in I.vii.29ff. There are parallels, I believe, in L.iii.38, I1.iv.37 
(line 5), and II.vi.41 (cf. also I.vi.84-6; x.48-9; VI.iii.20). 

“ Gottfried, op. cit. (above, note 22), 211. That the Triumphs could be treated 
continuously is evident from an early 16th-century series of tapestries in which each 
allegory is presented in a single tapestry by 2 episodes; see W. G. Thomson, A History 
of Tapestry from the Earliest Times until the Present Day (New York, 1906), pp. 204-5. 

“Cf. the Procession of the Knights of the Garter (1576) by Marcus Gheeraerts the 
Elder, engraver for the French ed., 1568, of van der Noot’s Theatre), and Theodor de 
Bry’s Funeral Procession of Sir Philip Sidney (1587); reproduced in Hind, I, pls. 52-6, 
60-9. The avoidance of synopsis in the Masque of Cupid is appropriate if, with Theodor 
Gang—*“ Nature and Grace in The Faerie Queene: The Problem Reviewed,” ELH, 26 
(1959) , 20—one sees it as representing the “ progress ” of a single love affair from start 
to finish; “‘ enranged orderly ” (III.xii.5) then becomes a chronological symbol. 
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is especially happy here. All the emotions in Love’s masque and 
each of the Seven Deadly Sins might conceivably afflict one person 
at once, as they do Malbecco (III.x.17); indeed at one point 
Cupid does survey his troupe (though he must turn to do s0; 
III.xii.23) , and Satan, following Wrath, lashes the whole “ laesie 
teme ” in front of him (I.iv.36). But just as the Ideal Spectator 
get no bird’s-eye view, so the reader is not meant to visualize the 
“trim aray ” of the whole (III.xii.6), but to “ read ” the succes. 
sive parts of the description as one figure gives place to another 
even if the second is said to walk or ride abreast of the first. By 
the same token, the reader does well to let his impression of the 
unnamed virgins walking “ ylinked arme in arme ” (I.xi.12) give 
way to the impressions of the succeeding stanzas that equip the 
“ first” of them, Fidelia, with brimming cup and book, and arm 
the other, Speranza, with her anchor; then to let this description 
fade into stanza 15 (though the book and anchor are later brought 
into play again in 19 and 22) .** 

With full attention to the individual figure, then, the reader 
can rediscover that singular element in Spenser’s style which | 
treated in Part I as revealing motivated action in what is at first 
glance sheer display and deflecting the perspective of reader and 
Ideal Spectator alike: the poet’s unsparing regard for what 
characters and personifications do with their eyes: 

Next him was Feare, all arm’d from top to toe, 

Yet thought himselfe not safe enough thereby, 

But feard each shadow mouing to and fro, 

And his owne armes when glittering he did spy, 

Or clashing heard, he fast away did fly, 

As ashes pale of hew, and wingyheeld; 

And euermore on daunger fixt his eye, 

Gainst whom he alwaies bent a brasen shield, 

Which his right hand vnarmed fearefully did wield. 
(IIL-xii.12) 


The glances of Fear help (ever so little) to relate him in space 
to the figure marching ahead, and fabricate a “ simultaneous” 


“* Cf. Fletcher, op. cit. (above, note 26), 165, for a humorous rehearsal of the Fidelia- 
Speranza sequence from the standpoint of “realism.” The Masque of Cupid is not 4 
series of realistic portraits, but its stylization acts on the suggestibility of the mind's 
eye, though for Sonn—op. cit. (above, note 23), 162—the personifications are “ not 
persons or things, but meanings” that are decked out with “a few quasi-sensuous 
details” to yield mere “ half-images.” In what follows I call attention to the fact 
that the “disembodied notions” of the masque themselves possess sensibility. 
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sequence like pictorial conventions discussed above (note 31). 
The glances of Suspect three stanzas later are not subject to this 
seeming contradiction (his eyes can roll and his head turn aside 
while he continues to peep through the lattice) ; they, too, help 
to fix Suspect’s position next to laughing Dissemblance; but, above 
all, they reinforce the idea in stanza 12—to which Doubt, Hope, 
Dissemblance, Fury, and Displeasure also contribute—that the 
meaning of the masque (however filtered through the reader’s 
aesthetics) lies partly with the masqueraders’ own perceptivity. 
If Suspect shows his nature “in his countenance ” he shows it 
(a fortiori) with his eyes. The way he and the others look out 
on the world, as if returning the glances of the Ideal Spectator 
(Britomart watches unobserved, 27), is, like their costumes, 
totally in character. Their nature restricts the vision of these 
Emotions of Love (somewhat as with Calidore, Coridon, and the 
tiger) , and is projected iconographically into that vision (cf. here 
the Seven Deadly Sins). The limitations on what they each can 
see (which together are perhaps symbolized by their god’s blind- 
fold) is, as it were, the allegorical converse of Spenser’s avoidance 
of a synoptic presentation of the whole masque. But the masque 
stops in mid-course, and Cupid, his blindfold removed, not only 
looks it over but also gazes awhile in sadistic pride at Amoret 
(22-8) , who has just been described so as to awaken horror and 
pity in the Ideal Spectator (19-21). Though the masque ends in 
athetorical set-piece and a blur of abstractions (24-5), its climax 
is achieved (in 19-21) through enargeia and a slight displacement 
of the allegory: an allegory supported, not by the characteristic 
way Amoret looks at anything, but by the unnatural sight she 
affords with “ deathes owne image figurd in her face” (19) and 
the exposure of her “dying” (31, 38) heart. And yet in the 
speaking picture of the deadly arrow through her heart one can 
read something of the history of her enslavement by Busyrane, 
and know it is her eye that has opened Amoret’s heart to attack.** 


For the dart is not merely a symbol of Cupid’s reckless power 
(and as such part of Scudamour’s device, the sight of which breaks 


= Busyrane’s tactics of abduction (IV.i.3), like his subsequent treatment of Amoret, 

differ from those of the troglodytic savage who seizes her from behind “ere she backe 
could turne to taken heed” (IV.vii.4) and plans to eat his captive after deflowering 
her in the dark (12); even this bestial savage is introduced as an agent of dart-dealing 
Cupid (1-2), but he carries a club. 
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Womanhood’s custody of Amoret: IV.x.55) nor of the counter. 
stroke of jealousy that Ate so effectively implants in Scudamour 
(IV.v.31; ef. III.x.59) : it is above all a symbol in Spenser’s optics 
for calculated lust that shoots from any seducer’s into any victim’s 
eyes, and thence unimpeded to its real target, the heart, which, 
as a rule, it fatally ignites. The success of this secret weapon is 
demonstrated by Hellenore’s “deadly throw ” against Paridell 
(IIT.ix.29) and personified in Corflambo, whose eyes emit “ two 
fierie beames,/ More sharpe then points of needles ” (IV.viii.39) 
and universally infect the hearts of beholders, male and female 
(48) .“° In the often instantaneous arousal of passion (as of other 
emotions: III.x.30, line 3; VI.ii.4) is assumed the immediate 
proximity of heart and eye (witness Spenser’s succinct periphrasis 
on the rape of Thyamis by the Satyr, who “ kindling coles of lust 
in brutish eye,/ The loyall links of wedlocke did vnbind,” I.vi.29); 
so, too, in the common metaphor of the theft of the heart by the 
sight of beauty.*® Small wonder that Spenser’s “ allegory of love” 
allegorizes vision, for all the emotions of the heart—which itself 
sometimes seems to see *“—are sent by the eyes; and there in the 
heart even the “ modest eye” of Shamefastness is found, that 
blushing figure from Alma’s Parlour whose own heart’s secret 


*® The “fyrie beames” from Belphoebe’s eyes (kindled as they are “at th’heauenly 
makers light”) put out all fire from Cupid’s direction (II.iii.23); naturally Corflambo 
does not meet everyone, and the loyalty Amoret shows in her agony thwarts external 
lust, though this cannot have cut into her heart without entering her open eyes (after 
the removal of the shielding glances of Womanhood, Shamefastness, and the others at 
the Temple of Venus, IV.x.49ff.); Amoret herself, even as the “ Lodestarre of all chaste 
affectione,” has wounded many a heart at court (III.vi.52). Britomart, though victor 
over Busyrane, is vulnerable to (a) “the false Archer” the moment when Artegall’s 
image is “ presented to her eye” in the mirror (III.ii.24, 26), (b) the “new impression” 
made by Artegall’s subsequent “siege vnto her gentle hart” (IV.vi.40), and (c) 
Gardante’s “ deadly bow and arrow keene ” (III.i.65). But the last wound is superficial, 
which “perhaps signifies by allegory that only the first stage of lasciviousness can 
affect chastity,” in the words of Allan H. Gilbert, “ The Ladder of Lechery, The Faerie 
Queene, III, i, 45,” MLN, LVI (1941), 594, n. 1. Though the sight of the “lusty 
knight,” Britomart, fires Malecasta’s heart at once, Britomart is naturally immune to 
the “ darts ” which Malecasta throws her way, though not to her lies (III.i.47, 51, 53-4). 
On the whole subject see Kerby Neill, “ The Degradation of the Red Cross Knight,” 
ELH, 19 (1952), 177-8. 

“° TIT.ix.52; IV.iv.16; v.10; VI.i.2; ii.3; ix.26. In V.viii.l “the powre of an heart-robbing 
eye” fuses woman’s seductive gazes and man’s optical susceptibility to them. By exten- 
sion the lust of the eye blinds the inner eye of reason (IV.ii.5). 

** T.vii.81; viii.41; II.viii48 (“his deare hart the picture gan adore”); IV.iii.87 (“all 
mens eyes and hearts . . . filled were with rufull tine,/ And secret feare, to see their 
fatall fine”); x.17; V.iii.26; v.40 (“ proudest harts base loue hath blynded ”); VI.xi.4. 
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emotion, in Guyon’s view, “ doth, as cloud from sea arise ” (IL.ix. 
41-2). The eyes, moreover, if they do not appropriate emotion 
outright (as with Thyamis’ hasty Satyr; hollow, ruthless Archi- 
mago: “ Toung hates to tell the rest, that eye to see abhord,” 
Ili.11; cf. IV.ix.9; or the happily surprised Calidore, who in 
VL.x.11 envies his eyes for seeing the Graces) may register an 
emotion by prolepsis before it gets to the feeling heart: 


Which when his german saw, the stony feare 
Ran to his hart, and all his sence dismayd, (II.viii.46) 


Which when she sees with ghastly griefful eies, 
Her heart does quake .. . (VI.viii.40) 


(Cf. also VII.vi.46). Or the eyes may serve as a respository for 
feeling that goes deep (cf. Arthur’s afterimage of Gloriana’s “ face 
diuine,” I.ix.15; Redcross with “ nought but death before his eyes,” 
Lix.50; Serena with the “ image of her former dread,/ Yet dwelling 
in her eye,” VI.viii.31; also ITI.viii.49). For they mirror not only 
passing emotions stirred up by the sights of the world but indeli- 
bilities of soul, and take on, by means of synecdoche, a gamut 
of affects.** 

If the quality of the eyes gives the key to the emotion reigning 
in an individual but is not self-evident, the poet (true to the 
scrupulous lettering in emblem books) may label it, as he inter- 
prets the “whally eyes” of Lechery’s goat as “the signe of 
gelosy ” (I.iv.24). It is interesting to follow Spenser’s nice con- 
sistency (amid fecund variations) in the iconography of the eye 
at the service of allegory. Even in his final hypostasis as jealousy 
goatlike (III.x.47) Malbecco’s one eye is not “ whally ”; but 
avarice and fear have possessively shared his nature with jealousy 
all along (x.2, 15); with wife and money gone, the “ third ” dread 
of his life, death, has become uppermost in what is left of the 
man’s mind; and his final visual preoccupation is to keep his eye 
open in “ continuall feare ” of the collapse of his rocky cave (58) 
—much as Fear in the masque “ euermore on daunger fixt his eye ” 
(III.xii.12). Just as Wrath at the House of Pride hurls “ sparkles 
fiery red” from his eyes and stares sternly on his observers 


“ Eyes become or are (in modern spelling) bitter, brutish, confused, cruel, curious, 
deceitful, doubtful, false, furious, ghastly, greedy, guileful, haughty, hungry, iron, 
lamentable, lamenting, lustful, mistrustful, modest, rude, sad, sober, sordid, sorry, sted- 
fast, vaunting, wanton. 
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(I.iv.33) , so his counterpart, Furor, even in chains has “ burning 
eyen, whom bloudie strakes did staine” and which “ stared full 
wide, and threw forth sparkes of fire” (II.iv.15), while Fury in 
III.xii.17, her vision concentrated in “ ghastly lookes,” resembles 
Wrath in tearing her clothes and brandishing a fiirebrand (ef. 
II.v.22). The sparks accordingly show up when wrath seizes 
Argante (III.vii.39), Britomart (V. vi.38), and Serena’s Savage 
(VI.v.26) , and are also a fixture in the eyes of St. George’s Dragon 
(I.xi.14; cf. also Sansjoy, v.10). Another set of correspondences 
is that between the two Envies (I.iv.30-2; V.xii.29-32): for the 
one, the sight of good was “death”; for the other, “ greatest 
crosse ”; at the bountiful House of Pride Envy has a “ kirtle of 
discolourd say ” instead of rags (as in V.xii.28) , but this is appro- 
priately “ ypainted full of eyes,” for Envy must keep looking at 
the very riches that impel him, like his female equivalent, to 
consume himself. And the two Doubts, though only the second is 
Janus-faced, offer a nice parallel: 


He lookt askew with his mistrustfull eyes, 
And nicely trode, as thornes lay in his way, 
Or that the flore to shrinke he did auyse, (III.xii.10) 


And euermore his eyes about him went, 

As if some proued perill he did feare, 

Or did misdoubt some ill, whose cause did not appeare. 
(IV.x. 12) 


As befits a relative of Orgoglio (VI.vii.41) the giant Disdain has 
“ dreadfull ” looks and “ fiery eies ” (42; “ sterne was his looke” 
in II.vii.41); but he shows his kinship with Pride herself in his 
narcism (“ Downe on his golden feete he often gazed”) and in 
the lofty look that reasserts itself “as if he neuer had receiued 
fall” (VI.viii.26); for Pride, when not watching her reflection, 
is always gazing up at heaven, and only half lowers her “ loftie 
eyes ” to thank her visitors “in her disdainefull wise ” (I.iv.10, 
14). Duessa’s pretence of virtue, she knows, needs the lowered 
gaze that consistently characterizes Shamefastness (I.ii.27; IL.ix. 
41; IV.x.50) —just as Archimago keeps his eyes “ lowly bent ” to 
help bring off his hermit-pose (I.i.29) “° True Womanhood is 

“* Lowering, averting, or hiding the face is also the almost invariable gesture proper 
to Shame (I1.i.15; vii.22; V.iii.16; vii.38; VI.viii5). When Calepine approaches Serena 


in VI.viii.50 she is covered with “inward shame of her vncomely case . . . through 
care of womanhood” (51), and I think the reader must understand by these words 
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known by her restrained glances (IV.ii.36; x.49), but Malecasta 
is given away by her rolling, “ wanton eyes, ill signes” of that 
virtue (III.i.41); there is something unconvincing (however 
feminine) about the rolling eyes of the snowy Florimell (III. 
viii.7) , whom Artegall sees through even before the real Florimell, 
the picture of shamefastness, is led out “to make paragone” 
with the witch’s sham creation (V.iii1.22-4) . 

The snowy Florimell disappears, like the imposter Archimago, 
in IL.iii.19, “ all that fraud ” of Busyrane’s Castle (III.xii.43) , and 
the puffed-up vanity, the wind, in Orgoglio’s carcass (I.viii.24) . 
It is not inconsistency, however, that leads Spenser to make valid 
apparitions—Guyon’s guardian angel, the Graces on Mt. Acidale, 
and Nature on Arlo Hill—also vanish beyond recall. “ Perfect 
things *"—quite invisible to the “vulgar” (V.iii.17; cf. IV.v.15) 
and to the gullible who nevertheless think they see aright in their 
distorting mirror (VI.Pr.5) —rebound even from pure reason and 
sincere courtesy: these, too, are human, the one born to pere- 
grination not aeronautics, the other distracted from his quest by 
“another game in vew”” (VI.x.2) yet bound by the law that the 
sight of a mortal puts an end to the Faery dance on the green— 
unless that mortal be “ graced” (x.11, 20). A different sort of 
grace enables that “man of earth,” Redcross, from a hill not 
unlike Parnassus, to 

see the way, 


That neuer yet was seene of Faeries sonne, 
That neuer leads the traueiler astray, (I.x.52) 


a vision in which whole squadrons of flying angels lose their 
strangeness and are sighted entering the Holy City “ as commonly 
as friend does with his frend ” (56) ; but the City is of surpassing 
brightness that soon dazes even Contemplation’s pupil (67). A 
similar brightness is reported from Arlo Hill: unaided “ mortall 
eyes ” are simply not equal to the direct sight of Nature (VII.vii.6- 
7). Nor are they always equal to imperfect things. However much 
that she hangs her head all night, so that Calepine does not recognize her (she is also 
silent; and in Spenser recognition by the sound of a voice is rare); it is dark enough 
that her modestay is excessive (“the night did couer her disgrace”), though still light 
enough for Calepine to have seen that she is naked (48). Since her very gesture betrays 
that she feels shame, what, then, does it mean that she “ would not bewray the state 
in which she stood”? “ Would not” must be volitive, and “ bewray ”—as in several 
other contexts (III.vii.4; x.84, 48)—must mean “ uncover” or “ give a glimpse of ” the 


parts of her body she tries to shield while bending her head. This interpretation, I 
think, gives the whole passage the consistency which it lacks for Gottfried, 209. 
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the interpreter draws on conformability in the poet’s psychology 
of optics, however often Faery knights prove lynx-eyed in battle,” 
however accurate the optical ordnance of Malecasta, Hellenore, 
and Corflambo—eyesight is fallible. It is limited by circumstance 
no less than by character: “ vaine was the watch” of Danaé’s 
keeper, with Jove entering secretly by the tower roof (III.xi.31), 
vain the espionage of the voyeur, Cymochles, deceiving himself 
and his “ wanton eies ” in the specious Bower (II.v.34) , doubly 
vain the undiscerning espial of Phedon, “sad specatour of [his] 
Tragedie” (IIL.iv.27). Even Arthur—whose magic shield can 
blind, petrify, and pulverize its beholders (I.vii.35) —disbelieves 
in the preternatural look of the wounded Maleger sooner than 
trust his own sharp eyes (II.xi.39; cf. the doubts in I.ix.14; xi.35; 
IV.iii.31), and has to stop pursuing Florimell as it grows dark 
(II.iv.53) . “ Vision” is Spenser’s word for Archimago’s nocturnal 
optical illusions (I.iii.3) , of which the first melts Redcross’ heart 
in “ wicked ioy,” the second withstands his attempt to “ proue his 
sense,” and the third blinds his “eye of reason” with rage and 
jealousy (1.1.47, 50; 11.5). Truth is as “true as touch” (L.iii.2), 
but sight—even Una’s—is vulnerable to falsehood; the conditions 
of that vulnerability and the exemptions from it form a chapter 
in themselves. 
Ill. Drarectics 


The Faerie Queene is a dialectic work in which appearance and 
reality are both distinguished and confounded. A suspicion of 
mere appearance or semblance is matched by trust in the sound- 
ness of the natural looks of things; reliance on what is within, 
by distrust of concealment. Events justify this ambivalence. 
Superb visual deceptions are soundly exposed, and the reality of 
good—like Faeryland—is made known to those who look for it. 
Almost all debate comes around to appealing to the eye, though 
proof sometimes rests on what Mutability calls an “ obliquid 
view” of the evidence (VII.vii.54). As judge, Artegall decides 
cases on the strength of what he sees (V.iii.21, 32ff.), and after 
enunciating that “in the mind the doome of right must bee,” 
backs up his theories of justice by weighing “ falses ” and wrongs 
in plain sight of the spectators (ii.47-8). Despair caps his syllo- 

5° TL.viii.85-6; xi.24, 36; IV.iii.7, 18, 38; viii.44; V.viii.32; xi.7, 30; xii.18, 21; VIi.38; 


viii.8. (Maleger’s first troop fittingly has “Lynces eyes” since it must assault the 
“bulwarke of the Sight,” II.xi.8-9.) 
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gisms by showing Redcross the damned in hell “ painted in a 
table plaine ”; the sight of them spells self-conviction for the 
future saint (I.ix.48-50). Mammon disputes with Guyon up to a 
point, but realizes wealth can speak for itself; “ Come thou (quoth 
he) and see” (II.vii.20); and Mammon’s further eloquence 
rehearses that evidence: “ Behold, thou Faeries sonne, with mor- 
tall eye,/ That liuing eye before did neuer see” (II.vii.38) . 
Phaedria likewise makes sight the basis of the argument of her 
persuasive song in praise of naturalism (“ Behold, O man .. .” 
II.vi.15ff.) . And the singer in the Bower of Bliss urges immediate 
self-gratification on the hearer by pointing to three visible stages 
of the transitory rose (II.xii.74-5). Mutability’s plea, spanning 
the actual sights of her procession, adduces ad nauseam the fact 
that “ we see” the decay of things (VII.vii.18, 19, 24-5, 50; cf. 47) , 
and repeatedly calls on Nature to look, too (23, 27, 56); even 
Nature’s refutation seems to concede her opponent’s point that 
seeing is believing (49), for “time shall come ” when “ none no 
more change shall see” (59)—though Nature’s self, “ vnseene 
of any, yet of all beheld,” throws a shadow over the doctrine (13). 
Until all change fades, however, Archimago, suitably disguised, 
may twist common-sense reliance on vision to his own purposes 
(IL.i.11), ask Una in feigned naiveté: “how might I see/ The 
thing, that might not be ..?” (I.vi.39), and even himself mis- 
judge the swimming Pyrochles’ rage by first looking only at the 
surface; “What flames (quoth he) when I thee present see,/ 
In daunger to be drent, then brent?” (II.vi49). Or Ate can 
poison Scudamour’s mind by false witness that purports to be 
far more than hearsay: 


I saw him haue your Amoret at will, 
I saw him kisse, I saw him her embrace, 
I saw him sleepe with her all night his fill. (IV.i.49) 


Apart from the “ subtile sophismes ” (III.iv.28) accompanying 
visible demonstrations, falsity attacks the eye on several fronts: 
it employs things outwardly fair and open (like Guile’s “ Sar- 
donian smyle” and “ pleasant trickes,” V.ix.12-3, or the path to 
Error’s den, I.i.11) , things obscured from sight (the forest ambush 
in VI.v.17; the “ trap fals ” in Pollente’s bridge, V.ii.7; cf. V.vi.27; 
the “feend” who shadows Guyon in the House of Mammon, 
II.vii.26-7) , and even a combination of the two (such as the 
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golden grapes “ which did themselues emongst the leaues enfold,/ 
As lurking from the vew of couetous guest,” II.xii.55, or the 
“counterfetted shew ” of fallen Ambition, allegedly obscured by 
the darkness of the Underworld, vii.45, 49). Or deceit may fall 
back on total obscurity, as Duessa raising the “ foggy mist ” to 
dim Fraelissa’s bright beauty (1.11.38). The cloak of falsity is 
thus reversible: Dissemblance marching along demurely in painted 
finery and “ borrowed haire ” (III.xii.14) , and “ griesly Night... 
in a foule blacke pitche mantle clad” (I.v.20) under which 
“there hidden lye,/ Light-shonning theft, and traiterous intent 
... Shamefull deceipt, and daunger imminent ” (III.iv.58). “ The 
danger hid . . . breedes dreadfull doubts ” (1.1.12; cf. I.iv.17), 
but against absolute physicai darkness, just as against the fac- 
similes of deception, the eye alone can do nothing. Even Talus, 
whose talent for uncovering “ all things secrete ” is compared to 
that of a “limehound ” (V.ii.25) , is slightly handicapped by dark 
and needs the “ glims of night ” to do his business (vi.29-30). 
And though—or since—evil typically resorts to caves and prisons, 
such as Night’s “ darkesome mew” (I.v.20) , Malegine’s recondite 
rock (V.ix.6) , or Proteus’ keep, where for seven months Florimell 
never sees a ray of light (IV.xi.4), Spenser cannot always, even 
ideally, bring visual observation to bear on inscrutable evil. For 
sheer physical darkness naturally has a limited suitability to 
concrete description. In the pitch-black dungeon of Orgoglio, 
for example, the eerie effect of darkness is suggested as tactile 
confusion, and the foulness of the place by its “ filthie banefull 
smell” (I.viii.39) ; in the den of the savage who abducts Amoret, 
one can apprehend at first only noise: “ sighing and sobbing sore,” 
“some litle whispering, and soft groning sound” (IV.vii.10, 33; 
after twenty days of it, Aemylia’s eyes are used to the dark, 13, 
and she assumes Amoret can also see by stanza 14). Even physical 
illumination, if faint, like the candles in the Brigands’ cavern, 
may give only “a doubtfull sense of things, not so well seene, as 
felt” (VI.x.42). And though Pastorella’s emanations of beauty 
pierce that “doubtfull shadow” like stars (VI.xi.13,21; cf. IIL. 
43), though the subdued glow from Redcross’ armor shows Error 
to his eye for what it is (1.1.14; cf. xi.14, lines 8-9; II.vii.42; ITL.xi. 
47) , light itself can be counterfeited to further deception and be 
placed in the dark for specious contrast (II.vii.45, 49). So, too, 
Duessa’s “ borrowed light ” (I.viii.49) , which deceives well enough 
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by day, also illumines the lineaments of Night “that Phoebus 
chearefull face durst neuer vew ” (I.v.20) , and fittingly misleads 
Night herself into taking Schein for Sein. 

Spenser’s dubiety about what is dark, hidden, or secret does not 
entirely dominate the meanings of those words." One’s appearence 
may even belie one’s inner character without deception (as with 
Una’s Lion or the noble Savage), though conduct must then 
visibly accord with character. Discrepancy of seeing and being 
is not ipso facto bad, for a number of outright deceptions that 
impose on the observer’s visual credulity are in some way honor- 
ably motivated.*? Yet, in the main, outward disguise, like the 
dark, is inimical to the good. If light does not happen to show 
the fraud, if one cannot see into Malengin—in II1.i.53 a common 
noun—even by “looking in his face” (V.ix.5), there must be 
some other touchstone for truth and falsity, some aid. Such is the 
ethical counsel to give up trust in appearances, to turn one’s eyes 
within, and follow the unseen but well perceived Genius in each 
of us “ who wondrous things concerning our welfare,/ And straunge 
phantomes doth let vs oft forsee” (II.xii.47). Above all at court 
must the virtuous man be skeptical, for the court is all for show. 
“There maist thou best be seene, and best maist see” is Bragga- 
dochio’s sincere estimate (II.iii.39), and there, ironically, he is 
eventually disgraced in the sight of the Knights and Ladies 
(V.i1.39). So-called courtesy—for Belphoebe the equivalent of 
“ darke obscuritee ” and “ oblivion ” (II.iii.40) —is nothing but a 
forgery; “ vertues seat is deepe within the mynd,/ And not in 
outward shows .. . defynd” (VI.Pr.5). Since, however, the per- 
versions of the court are not going to disappear, since, according 
to the gloomy line of Renaissance Primitivism, the disjunctions 
of the stars are slowly but visibly dragging the world to its “last 
ruinous decay” (V.Pr.6), the wise man will help himself by 


5Cf. the “darke things” in Fidelia’s book (I.x.13); Arthur’s respect before “ the 
secret meaning of th’eternall might” (ix.6); the “ secret chamber ” where the betrothal 
lamp is hidden away (xii.37); the “sacred noursery ”” where virtue lies hidden “ from 
view of men” (VI.Pr.3); I.xi.36; ILii.5; viii.26; IIL iii.2; vi.7; VIILvi46 (“a foolish 
Faune indeed,/ That couldst not hold thy selfe so hidden blest”). 

5? Like earlier writers, Charles E. Mounts, “ Virtuous Duplicity in The Faerie Queene,” 
MLQ, 7 (1946), 43ff., stresses the mendacity of these deceptions. The poet’s emphasis 
is often on the fallibility of sight—a bias shown up in such idioms as to “shew” a 
story (II.ix.9), “discouer” (i.e. tell) the truth (VI.ii.15), “disclose the breach” in 
one’s heart verbally (I.vii.42; cf. $7: “bleeding words”). 
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withdrawing to the country, where (as “ of yore,” V.Pr.3) “ each 
hath his fortune in his brest ” (VI.ix.29). Then, at a still further 
remove from his pastoral retreat, the person of true courtesy can 
watch the Graces dancing out the virtue of Civility, i.e. right 
conduct to oneself, “to friends, to foes” (VI.x.23). Foes soon 
enough invade and devastate the rural paradise (VI.x.39) , but 
deserving no courtesy, get none. Calidore’s wish to be “ graced” 
like Meliboe (VI.ix.28) is not fulfilled in the unstable pastoral 
world, but on higher ground is transmuted in his “ one sight ” of 
the Graces (VI.x.4). When good fortune restores him and Pas. 
torella to noble circles, he remembers that he must seek his own 
(cf. V.Pr.3); and just as the Blatant Beast originally travelled 
from court, to cities, to towns, to the country, and right into the 
sheepfolds (VI.ix.3-4), so he is led, after capture, “ through all 
Faery land” back to centers of population (VI.xii.37) . For in the 
active life, which Spenser inclines to, lasting seclusion is out of 
the question. There is healing in retreat, in the withdrawal 
symbolized by the Hermitage in Book VI, where true Knighthood, 
in retirement, entertains his guests with “ appearaunce plaine,” not 
with the “ forged showes ” of the court (VI.v.38) , and ministers 
to them with wholesome doctrine. But he sends them back to the 
world with a lesson learned; “Shun secresie, and talke in open 
sight ” (VI.vi.14) .* 

We return, then, to the world of appearances with its ever lively 
possibilities for error and misjudgment, its glamour of visible 
seductions, its regular alteration of day and night: a world where 
sleep is not only a pillar of “ this fraile life of man ” (II.vii.65) but 


58 This pattern of temporary concealment and emergence into the eyes of the world 
is enacted in their lives by Amoret (born in the wilderness, reared in the Garden of 
Adonis, and brought forth “to be th’ensample . . . and Lodestarre ” of love, III.vi.10, 
29, 52), Artegall (whose foster home was a cave, V.i.6), Arthur (raised by Timon in 
the green valley at the headwaters of the Dee, I.ix.4), Florimel (who lived in Venus’ 
“secret bowre,/ On Acidalian mount,” IV.v.5), Marinell (brought up “in a rocky caue 
as wight forlorne,” III.iv.20), Pastorella (left as a foundling in the fields, VI.xii.7), 
Redcross (reared by a ploughman, I.x.66), Satyrane (“noursled vp . . . emongst wild 
beasts and woods, from lawes of men exilde,” I.vi.23, and at maturity more a man for 
joying “to be, then seemen sich,” III.vii.29), unspoiled, courteous young Tristram 
(who since 10 has lived in mysterious seclusion in Faeryland and spent his adolescence 
hunting, VI.ii.30-1), and Agape’s triplets (born and raised in the woods, IV.ii.45-6). 
Only Belphoebe, despite her low opinion of “idle cell” (IL.iii.41), continues to live in 
the woods she grew up in, true to her archetype, the fugitive Diana; yet her counterpart, 
Mercilla, reigns from “on high” at the center of her court “that she might all men 
see,/ And might of all men royally be seene” (V.ix.27). 
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equally life’s “‘ sencelesse foe” (viii.53) ; where the dark of night 
js enough to put Britomart on her guard against Dolon (V. vi. 
94ff.), her watchfulness enough to save her as before it ensnared 
her heart; where Guyon need only nod under Mammon’s roof or 
rivet “ lustfull eye ” on his host’s goods to be done for (II.vii.27) . 
A lamp and a candle are similes for the life of man (II.x.30; V1. 
iii.3). The sun, the “ lampe of highest Jowe,/ First made by him, 
mens wandring wayes to guyde ” (I.vii.23) , eclipses (VII.vii.51) ; 
the moon is mutable; the stars glimmer uncertainly (VI.viii.48) . 
But of all those stars one “ firme is fixt, and sendeth light from 
farre/ To all, that in the wide deepe wandring arre” (L.ii.1). 


IV. ENLIGHTENMENT 


On the physical plane the dependence of sight on light is obvious 
but, for Spenser, not beneath mention. On the metaphorical level 
the interplay of the two words yields a fertile symbolism. Only 
in Book I does this symbolism give shape to the allegory as a 
whole. Its great theme is the quest of enlightenment, the soul’s 
struggle against “ various powers of darkness.” ** But the quest 
is presented as the search for Light seen; Darkness (and delusion) 
as that which blinds. The tall trees of the forest hide “ heauens 
light ” from Una and Redcross; it seems a “ faire harbour” (I.i.7) , 
but Redcross sails into the thicker darkness of Error’s den (13). 
The first night come Archimago’s illusions that convince Redcross 
the One is duplicitous, and he forsakes her (ironically?) by 
“dawning light” (ii.6). He is allured by Duessa’s beauty but 
touched by her humility “in so ritch weedes and seeming glorious 
show ” (ii.21, 26). Pride bedazzles him (iv.7) , though he is still 
a knight to keep vigil, before the fight, till morning (v.1); on 
learning the hidden horrors of the place, he leaves, this time not 
waiting till “ dawning light ” to escape unobserved (v.52). But 
he is free only through a “ foole-happie ouersight ” (vi.1), and soon 
succumbs to spiritual darkness in the depths of Orgoglio’s dun- 
geon: a death as real as the physical death Una thinks Redcross 
has met. Her “shining lampe of blis” (iii.27) is at its nadir; 
hopelessly identified with her champion she commands the day to 
hide his “ hated face for euer,’ and begs for “eternall night ” 


*C.S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love: A Study in Medieval Tradition (London, 1958), 
p. 834. 
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(vii.22-3). The intervention of Arthur (his armor shining like 


” 


“ glauncing light of Phaebus brightest ray,” vii.29) restores her 
to cheer (vii.52) and Redcross to “ th’vnwonted sunne,” which 
his sad, sunken eyes cannot bear (viii.42). Strengthened, he 
realizes what he owes to Una, “ fairest virgin, full of heauenly 
light ” (ix.17); but not until the House of Holiness does he find 
illumination. Fidelia opens those “ dull eyes, that light mote in 
them shine ” (x.18), the eyes, that is, of faith, or “ understanding” 
in the spirit (Eph. 1:18). After another siege in the dark (x.25), 
patiently brought to repentance, Redcross is granted a view of the 
Holy City. This with the help of Contemplation, who attains, 
by God’s grace, in time to the ultimate beatific vision that the 
poet is to pray to attain in eternity (like an eagle watching the 
sun “he often saw” God “from heauens hight,/ All were his 
earthly eyen both blunt and bad,” I.x.47). The clairvoyance of 
Contemplation is the assurance that Redcross will one day enter 
the New Jerusalem as St. George (x.61); but the knight (whose 
earthly quest is unfinished) is dazed by his first brief sight of 
heaven and its “ too exceeding shyne” (67). Despite the incon- 
plete state of the poem this passage sets a categorical limit to 
the mind’s eye of the believer, who cannot wish to see more than 
Contemplation sees: nothing is beyond or behind God, just as 
created light, which in Genesis God saw to be good, fades out in 
Revelation of the summum bonum: “ there shalbe no night there, 
and they neede no candle, neither light of the sunne: for the 
Lord God giueth them light.” *° 

The association of “ glorious light ” with religious truth (xii.23) 
is, for Spenser, virtually inevitable. But deliberate artistry shapes 
the allegory of Redcross’ final apprehension or vision of that 
Truth, and, as will soon be clear, the poet’s very celebration of 
the “ celestiall sight ” of Una at the end (xii.23) is designed to 


°° Rev. 22:5; Geneva Bible (London, 1583). The complex English word, glory, seals 
the ancient analogy between religious exaltation and light. The Holy City is lit by the 
“ glory of God” (Rev. 21:23), and “ glorie ” surrounds Moses, Elias, and Christ during 
the Transfiguration (Luke 9:31-2). Its force is kept in the Spenserian allusion to that 
event: “their glorious Lord in strange disguise/ Transfigur’d” (VII.vii.7). What is 
notable in Spenser, however, is not the fact that Christ’s garments, as in the Synoptic 
Gospels, are incandescent, but the un-Biblical idea that “his garments so did daze” 
the Apostles’ eyes that they “ quite their wits forgat.” In Scripture they are frightened 
by a surrounding cloud, and in Mat. 17:6 fall on their faces, but not explicitly to shield 
their eyes. I suggest that the alteration Spenser makes is unintentional: an automatic 
association of bright light with the eye and glory with the visual experience of it. 
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help conceal from readers a scheme of high allegorical import. 
Una appears with the brightness of the “ morning starre ” (xii.21) 
—a luminosity as hard to describe as that of Nature’s garment 
(93; VII.vii.7). Her “lilly white” bridal apparel replaces the 
“mournefull stole ” and “ widow-like sad wimple ” that no longer 
fit her estate or feelings; the garment she “now” wears is as 
decorous as the flowers in the House of Holiness for covering the 
“pbridall bed ” of those who die (“ That to their heauenly spouse 
both sweet and braue/ They might appeare, when he their soules 
shall saue,” x.42). The betrothal of Redcross and Una (to last 
till death: xii.87) signifies insight in this life into heavenly 
mysteries sacramentally clothed, but in the narrative it cannot 
take place until Redcross has actually seen Una’s “heauenly 
beautie ” (xii.22) thus far hidden from him: her true effulgence 
that appeared when in seclusion she took off her stole and wimple 
to rest in the forest: 
Her angels face 
As the great eye of heauen shyned bright, 


And made a sunshine in the shadie place; 
Did neuer mortall eye behold such heauenly grace. (L.iii.4) 


Heavenly grace, synonymous with “ stedfast truth” (viii.1), can 
be seen of itself (by mortal eye), but cannot be forced. When 
Sansloy snatches away Una’s veil the light that fires him with 
greater lust is nothing like the “glorious light of her sunshyny 
face” shed finally on Redcross (xii.23) , since Una does not yield 
herself to the benighted, gross Pagan (vi.4ff.). The view of his 
beloved is as welcome to the vindicated Redcross as the “ ioyous 
sight ” of Archimago to Una, when she takes him for her “ long 
lacked Lord ” (iii.27). But Redcross’ vision is also surprising: 


her owne deare loued knight, 
All were she dayly with himselfe in place, 
Did wonder much at her celestiall sight: 
Oft had he seene her faire, but neuer so faire dight. (I.xii.23) 


This passage literally conflicts with nothing that precedes it, but 
introduces a fundamental novelty: Una’s Dwarf would tell us 
that Redcross has often “ seene her faire,” but Spenser, till now, 
has said no such thing. Redcross never once actually lays eyes 
on Una until Canto xii. In ix.17 he pays tribute in passing to her 

heauenly light,” but that is all. This negative rhetorical fact 
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is elusive, but fits the allegory no less than the stole or Orgoglio’s 
dungeon. Its realization by the reader heightens (a) Redcros; 
final attainment of the “ celestiall sight ” of Truth without her 
veil; (b) the irony of the dream marriage and the “ vncouth sight” 
(i.50) he thinks he has of her in the first two cantos: (c) the irony 
of the mercantile imagery by which Archimago, in Redcross’ like. 
ness, watches his ship come in (iii.32); (d) the infidelity of Red. 
cross’ perusal of Fidessa (“ more busying his quicke eyes, her face 
to view,/ Then his dull eares, to heare what she did tell,” ii.26); 
and (e) the poignance of the fact that throughout Book I Una 
watches him. She is a spectator at his fights with Error (i.19, 27) 
and with the Dragon (xi.5, 32, 34, 50, 55); an observer of his 
condition before, during, and after his sojourn in the House of 
Holiness (x.2, 22, 68). She gives witness even to fights that have 
not occurred (vii.47) ,°° and readily envisages in the recovered 
weapons a “ wofull Tragedie,” a “ spectacle ” of death, which has 
not in fact befallen her knight in the way she thinks (vii.22, 24). 
Not even at his release from the dungeon does Redcross retum 
the looks which Una, in love and pity, gives him: 


Whom when his Lady saw, to him she ran 

With hasty ioy: to see him made her glad, 

And sad to view his visage pale and wan, 

Who earst in flowres of freshest youth was clad. (I.viii.42) 


But very nearly all the other characters who have to do with Una 
and are not physically blind do look at her.*” Yet Redcross, after 
all deprivation, is alone entitled to see in Una his betrothed. 
He wins her, though his illumination is a gift of grace. Charac- 
teristically, Spenser concludes the betrothal scene with a juxta- 
position of words conveying a sense of unworldly felicity (in the 


5° A point well taken by Mounts, 46-7. 

57 Sansloy repeatedly feasts his eyes on her (vi.4, 46); the Fauns and Satyrs, along 
with Sylvanus, regard her in fascination with their “feeble eyes” that mistake her for 
a@ pagan goddess (vi.9, 15-6, 19), while the Hamadryads run up “to see her louely 
face” (18). Archimago catches sight of her on his missions of deceit (iii.26; vi.48; cf. 
iii.82). Even the dumb Lion gazes pityingly at Una—while she thinks of “ my Lyon, 
and my noble Lord” who seems to have no pity—and learns to read her mind “ by het 
lookes ” (iii.7-9). She is the first “faire Ladie” deaf Abessa has ever viewed (iii.11). 
Arthur’s eyes, Una tells him, “haue seene” her “the laughing stocke” of fortune 
(vii.43). Caelia, Fidelia and Speranza, and Una’s father (x.8, 15; xii.12) all see her 


explicitly. And Satyrane, coming “ to see his syre,” finds Una among the Satyrs sitting 
around her (vi.S0). 
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choir) and language that places the bliss of Redcross—not with- 
cut verbal echoes of that earlier, consummate dream of a pagan 


wedding—in “ simple” human perspective: 


Thrise happy man the knight himselfe did hold, 
Possessed of his Ladies hart and hand, 
And euer, when his eye did her behold, 


His heart did seeme to melt in pleasures manifold. (I-.xii.40) 
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MILTON’S SONNET “ON HIS BLINDNESS ” 
BY ROGER L. SLAKEY 


Whatever the differences between them, the interpretations of 
Milton’s sonnet “ On His Blindness ” treat the sestet in terms of 
the poetic talent defined in the octave. The change they describe 
is a shift from irritation to some degree of resignation. For 
Tillyard, that resignation is one of utter defeat;* for Smart, one 
of religious abandon; ?* for Miss Eleanor Brown, one of triumph: 
According to Smart and to Miss Brown, Milton sees no chance 
that he will ever be able to use his gift; hence the resignation is 
complete though in neither view is it accompanied by despair. 
But according to Tillyard some hope for its future use is suggested 
in the word “ wait ” of the last line. 

These interpretations fail, I think, to apreciate the gravity of 
the problem described in the octave. When, in the likeness of the 
kingdom of heaven, Christ recounted the story of the talents, He 
was describing a life drama whose end was to be either heaven or 
hell. The situation of the three servants to whom the talents 
were entrusted is one of dead seriousness. They are bound to 
serve. And as they do not know when the master will return, 
they are called upon to use the talents at once. There is no 
suggestion of futurity. They must work now. When the master 
returns, two, having bettered their endowment, enter into reward; 
one, having neglected even so much an increase as interest, is 
cast “into outer darkness” (Matt., 25: 30), that is, into hell. 
Thus the talents must be used even if they are only “ put . . . to 
the exchangers” that the master might receive his own “ with 
usury” (Matt., 25: 27); for they are the only means of serving 
the master. They must not be buried. A man’s salvation or 
damnation depends upon their use. 


?E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton (London, 1980), 190-91. 
* John S. Smart, The Sonnets of Milton (Glasgow, 1921), 108. 
* Eleanor G. Brown, Milton’s Blindness (New York, 19384), 52-58. 
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The literalness with which Milton takes this parable is evident 
in the poem itself. It is death to hide the talent, and yet the talent 
is as good as hidden (“lodg’d . . . useless”). And there is an 
inevitable accounting to be made. At the same time the speaker 
is bent upon using that talent though he feels helpless to do so. 
There is, therefore, a dilemma in the poem which is not in the 
parable, a dilemma which arises only because the conclusion in 
the parable is accepted as true. The question is whether he is 
excepted from the divine decree implicit in the story, an exception 
based upon the fact that he is anxious to serve though, because 
of blindness, he cannot. 


That the acceptance of the story is not merely for the purpose 
of a forceful image is evident in the prose. Milton refers to this 
same parable on three occasions. In an early, undated letter 
which includes the sonnet “ How Soon Hath Tyme,” he says that 
by study one is led away from the vanities of life and directed 
toward that “solid good flowing from due and tymely obedience 
to that command in the gospell set out by the terrible seasing of 
him that hid the talent.” * Perhaps twelve or thirteen years later, 
in Church Government, he argues that a knowledge of the true 
good oppresses the mind because one understands “that God 
even to a strictnesse requires the improvement of these his en- 
trusted gifts.” Such knowledge is a “ sorer burden of mind ” than 
any bodily toil or suffering (“ waight”) because one must con- 
stantly ask himself “ how and in what manner he shall dispose 
and employ those summes of knowledge and illumination, which 
God hath sent him into this world to trade with.”*® Clearly the 
reference here is to the talents of the parable. The phrase “ even 
to a strictnesse ” reflects the same view as line three of the sonnet, 
“Talent which is death to hide;” and that death is a terrible 
seizing. In An Apology he explains that while acknowledging his 
talents, he fears “lest at my certaine account they be reckon’d 
to me many rather than few.”*® That is, he sees the exercise of 


‘Letter XX XVIII, second draft, in The Works of John Milton, ed. Frank A. Patter- 
son et al., 18 vols. in 21 (New York: Col. U. P., 1931-1938), XII, 324. Italics mine. 
“Terrible seasing” is suggested by the conclusion to the parable, “And the unprofit- 
able servant cast ye out into the exterior darkness. There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth” (Matt., 25: 30). Both first and second drafts make reference to 
the parable. 

* Works, III, pt. I, 229. Italics mine. 

‘Works, III, pt. I, 282. 
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his talents as pressing not only because an inescapable judgment 
awaits him at death, but also because he is not, and apparently 
can not be, sure that he has one rather than five talents. He 
must work; and he must work immediately since procrastination 
might leave him with unused gifts. 

Yet according to the foregoing interpretations the sestet pro. 
poses as a solution to the dilemma either relinquishing the talent— 
the very act Milton fears since he knows nothing of its outcome— 
or trusting to a future use—though “neither the day nor the 
hour ” of reckoning can be known. In the octave the speaker asks 
whether he is yet bound by the conditions of the servants in the 
parable. Such interpretations, I think, only worsen his situation, 
unless he has recourse to some vague hope that God will be 
sympathetic, a hope they do not mention. 

Thus the poem seems to collapse theologically. The very real 
problem of any religious man, and quite clearly of Milton long 
before he wrote these lines, is simply dropped; for since it does 
not satisfy the terms of the parable as Milton uses it, the solution 
is false. Moreover, it fails artistically. To the serious dramatic 
problem posed by the octave, Patience’ reply in the sestet offers 
nothing. After all, it is somewhat absurd to argue that the speaker 
should forget his talent when he understands that neglecting it 
means death. For apparently, though he has not hid it, he thinks 
himself responsible for its use. Then, too, if God does not need 
man’s work or a return upon the endowment, in what sense is 
the parable of the talents valid? In short, the poem seems to 
break in the middle; for there is no correspondence between the 
parts. 

I do not mean that these interpretations have no validity. 
Something is relinquished. But they focus only upon the poetic 
talent which Milton is forced to abandon. Yet there is also a 
question of serving God. In fact, exercise of the talent is seen 
not as an end in itself, but as a means toward that service. Hence 
the question is whether he can serve God at all (“ day-labour”) 
now that blindness has apparently made useless his endowment. 

Two concepts in the octave have greater meaning than the 
speaker at first realizes. Before Milton, the interpreters of the 
parable of the talents generally argue that one should diligently 
employ his talents for the glory of God and the edification of men. 
That is, he should be productive in some way. Tyndale asks in 
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his Doctrinal Treatises what this talent is. Referring to Pharaoh 
and to the heathen, he insists that those who resist God’s will 
and harden their heart are like the man who has buried his talent 
in the earth. In the end they will be stripped, but “ he that hath 
a good heart toward the word of God, and a set purpose to fashion 
his deeds thereafter, and to garnish it with godly living, and to 
testify it to others, the same shall increase daily more and more 
in the grace of Christ.” * Those who harden their hearts will grow 
daily blinder until they become resolute enemies of God, but those 
who love Him will grow daily in His grace. Whether he knew 
this study of the parable or not, Milton describes a condition 
similar to that of the man “ that hath a good heart.” The speaker 
of the poem wants to serve God. When ills befall him, he only 
desires more intensely to serve. In fact his problem arises only 
because of the sincerity of his intention. Thus he certainly has 
a “good heart toward the word of God” and a “ set purpose” 
to live accordingly. His intention to serve is stable.* 


This notion of disposition is picked up in the sestet. Those who 
bear the yoke serve; that is, neither the works nor the returns 
upon the gifts are important in themselves. The intention, that 
is important. Hence the angels who “ only stand and wait” in 
the heavenly court are serving because they are disposed to serve. 
In his Holy Living Jeremy Taylor explains that when the plans 
of the Angel of Judea were frustrated, he worshipped God with as 
great fervor as if he had succeeded.* Apparently for Taylor the 
disposition is all, providing, of course, that one makes what effort 
he can to realize intent—but, then, such effort is supposed in the 
disposition to serve God. 


In the octave this disposition, intensified (“more bent/To 
serve”) , indicates a right will. And when that is coupled with 
bearing the yoke of blindness, it is clearly a high degree of service 
the speaker can render. The inclination of the octave expands 
in the sestet from a desire to serve with the talent to a desire to 


* William Tyndale, “Prologue upon the Gospel of St. Mathew,” Doctrinal Treatises 
and Introductions to Different Portions of the Holy Scriptures, vol. 42 of the Parker 
Society series, ed., Rev. Henry Walter (Cambridge, 1898) , 472. 

*V. Luther’s interesting discussion of stability in the intent to serve with reference 
to Mary in “ The Magnificat,” tr. A. T. W. Steinhauser in Luther’s Works (Concordia, 
Mo.), vol. 21 (1956), 308-9. 

* The Whole Works of the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D. D., ed. Reginald Heber, rev. 
Charles P, Eden, 10 vols. (London, 1864), III, 85-86. 
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be of service in whatever way, for the end of “stand and wait” 
is not made clear.° Thus in the octave, without realizing it, the 
speaker is meeting his situation and thereby making possible the 
explanation of the sestet. 

The second concept of the octave is that of the talent itself, 
Everyone agrees that here Milton is referring to his poetic gifts 
and that he is crushed by a blindness which seems to rob him of 
the chance for fulfillment. Milton insists in the Defensio Secunda 
that when faced with the alternative either to withdraw from his 
work and save his sight or to work on and lose it, he chose to go 
on as much from religious conviction as from patriotism.’* Hence 
he could not here mean that he, like the unprofitable servant of 
the parable, had deliberately buried his talent and refused to work. 
The problem is rather whether he will be punished because it 
buried without any consideration given to the fact that he has 
not been responsible. 

Interrupting the complaint, Patience rejects two things—man’s 
accomplishment and the return on the gifts—but rejects them only 
in a sense: “ God does not need ” them. She reminds the speaker 
that in serving, he is not supplementing Divine weakness. God 
can do without him. Next she urges bearing the mild yoke. How 
it is borne will determine the excellence of the service. In the last 
three lines she explains this service in terms of the two conditions 
suggested in the octave with the difference that they are now 
ways of bearing the yoke. Both those who “speed and post” 
and those who “stand and wait ” are serving. Hence conditions 
of life in no way limit service; rather they are the means of service. 
Thus one serves not specifically by using the gifts he has, not 
even by his acts, but by bearing with his situation. Whether he 
is actively engaged in the cause of God or not, he is serving 9 
long as, like those in the court, he “ waits on the Lord” (Ps. 
27: 14). That the mediate intentions are frustrated makes no 
difference, for the final intention is fulfilled. Only the means are 
rejected. And the result of that rejection is gain, intensified desire. 

Smart has pointed out that the word “ wait ” in line fourteen 

*° This notion of service through desire, common among spiritual writers, is succinctly 
expressed by Saint Teresa of Avila in Las Moradas: “ Y este amor .. . no ha de set 
fabricado en nuestra imagicién, sino probado por obras; y no penséis que ha menestet 
nuestras obras, sino la determinacion de nuestra voluntad.” Obras de Sta. Teresa de 


Jesus, ed. P. Silverio de Santa Teresa, S. D., 6 vols. (Burgos, 1915-18), IV, 35. 
2 Works, VIII, 69-71. 
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has many Biblical parallels and suggests, I think correctly, that 
the Biblical meaning is intended here.’ If so “ wait ” would mean 
trust and confident, joyous expectation of one’s ultimate fulfill- 
ment in God. Because of the image of the court here used, it 
would also mean being present with the intention of serving or 
attending, that is, disposing oneself. Neither of these meanings 
suggests even the slightest thought for one’s own ambitions; for 
the act of waiting demands that one rest entirely in the will and 
the plan of God. Hence lines nine and ten gain added weight 
through the last line. They express the total rejection of personal 
aims—one may further personal aims even by the use of God’s 
gifts. At the same time Patience is not suggesting Quietism; for 
the given condition is the thing with which one must work and 
within which he must dispose his will. 

Thus, like the concept in “my Soul more bent,” the concept 
in “ Talent” has grown. The speaker begins with a limited 
understanding and is enlightened. His talent is not simply the 
specific poetic gift he has received; it is his blindness, his poetic 
gift, his frustration, and whatever else makes up his situation 
or present life condition. Service is the use of oneself according 
to that condition and, in fact, the use of that condition. 

Taken in this sense, the sestet does provide an answer to the 
octave by rearranging experience. It offers great spiritual dis- 
covery for one who is intent upon serving God and whose only 
concern is his inadequacy for such service. Thus the poem is an 
afirmation. It does not close upon a clear note of resignation at 
all. The poetic gift may well be forsaken, but, if so, it is only 
left behind. I suggest, however, that the concluding line does not 
justify the assumption that this specific gift must be abandoned 
any more than that it will be used; for the yoke is in part made 
up of ability and continuing desire. 

The question at once arises whether there is any justification in 
tradition for identifying talent literally with life condition. In 
his prose Milton does not mention it. I have found nothing in 
either Luther or Calvin about it. What sources I have checked 
in Patristic and Renaissance commentary do not mention it. The 
Catena Aurea of Saint Thomas, a compilation from the Fathers 
of interpretations of the gospels, yields in the main the usual view 
that talents are specific endowments—capacities (Jerome) or 


* Op. cit., 110. 
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graces (Chrysostom) —given men for the service of God.* Saint 
Thomas himself in his Commentum in Matheum Evangelistam 
identifies the talents with different graces, “ verba sapientiae,” 
which incline the soul toward God.** Apparently no one con. 
siders the possibility that God might also be giving as talent the 
situation in which one finds himself, not simply the graces and 
capacities he needs to perfect himself in that situation. The term 
situation here describes much more than the phrase “ line of life” 
by which Calvin describes vocation; for it refers to particular 
problems as they structure men’s lives at least temporarily, not 
to the different “spheres of life.’*® While Calvin thought of 
these spheres as under Divine Providence and given by God, he 
did not identify them with talent. 

However little tradition may yield, I believe there is much 
within Milton’s own thinking to warrant such an interpretation. 
In his Commonplace Book, indexed under virtue, there is an 
interesting note concerning the good man. A good man, he says, 
“in some measure seems to excel even the angels, for the reason 
that housed in a weak and perishable body and struggling forever 
with desires, he nevertheless aspires to lead a life that resembles 
that of the heavenly host.” ** In the sestet the angels are con- 
cerned only with serving God entirely no matter what their 
condition. Thus they “ speed and post . . . without rest,” that is, 
upon the instant of His command. But apparently they do not 
go unless commanded, for since all depends upon God’s will, they 
serve whether going or not. If the good man is one who aspires 
so to act in spite of his desires, it would seem that he regards his 
endowment as the very plan of God for him. And the fact that 
the poem is in the present tense might suggest that the situation 
is repeated and that the when is whenever. The poem might then 
be less the expression of a crucial struggle in the life of a poet 
than a prolonged, but crucial struggle in the life of a good man. 
Whatever the case, this concept of the good man is affirma- 


** “Tn Mathaei Evangelium,” Catena Aurea, in Opera Omnia, ed. Peter Fiaccadori of 
Parma, 1852-1878, re-edited Vernon J. Bourke in 25 vols. (New York: Musurgia, 1949), 
XI, 287-290. 

** Opera Omnia, X, 251-256. 

*® John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, 2 vols., tr. J. Allen (Philadelphia, 
N.D.), I, 790-91. 

*® Works, XVIII, 129. 
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tive. His secret does not lie in resignation, but in aspiring to 
something great and sublime: a life which resembles angelic life. 

Interestingly enough, this same affirmation characterizes Mil- 
ton’s definition of patience, a definition supported by such an 
early and perhaps catechetical poem as “ On the death of a Fair 
Infant ” and by Paradise Regained (Bk. III, 1.88 f.). In fact, in 
the latter he says that the good in glory may be attained by a 
virtuous life. And he specifies Job’s patient endurance. Patience 
he defines in the De Doctrina Christiana as “ That whereby we 
acquiesce in the promises of God, through a confident reliance 
on his divine providence, power, and goodness, and bear inevitable 
evils with equanimity, as the dispensation of the supreme Father, 
and sent for our good.” ** “ Confident reliance ” is not so strong 
as the Latin phrase Milton used, Fiducia suffulti, meaning that 
confidence as it were takes over a man’s being. The phrase “ for 
our good ” would seem to make clear what Milton intends by 
“stand and wait ” and “ mild yoke.” “ Confident reliance ” and 
“equanimity ” again suggest an affirmative direction of mind 
rather than resignation. There is submission, and the thing to 
which submission is made is an evil, but patience, a form of 
wisdom, enables the sufferer to recognize through it the loving 
care of a “ supreme Father.” “Supreme ” is important, expressing 
as it does, a conviction that God could have disposed things 
another way had He wished. Since in the sonnet Patience intro- 
duces the speaker to a new depth of spiritual wisdom, the defini- 
tion is particularly significant. 


Structurally, such an interpretation is in accord with Milton’s 
practice. In “ Lycidas,” in a similar situation, the speaker ques- 
tions the wisdom of sacrificing the pleasant diversions with 
Amaryllis for “ the slighted shepherd’s trade; ” after all the toil 
death comes, and yet no fame has been won. But Apollo, inter- 
rupting, gives to fame a new meaning, a spiritual one, approval 
before God. Essentially the speaker is reminded that life is for 
sanctification, not for worldly praise. Thus there is growth in 
meaning and deepening of experience. This same progression 
characterizes the sonnets generally.’ 


** Works, XVII, 67. 

*V., e.g., Kester Svendsen, “ Milton’s Sonnet on the Massacre in Piemont,” The 
Shakespeare Assn. Bulletin, XX: 4 (Oct., 1945), 147-155. Svendsen describes the change 
from vengeance to love. 


Roger L. Slakey 





There seems, therefore, every reason for assuming that in this 
sonnet Milton is concerned not with a mere resignation to his fate, 
but with some kind of spiritual growth. Perhaps—because of the 
suggested repetition of the experience through the present tense~ 
he may not be able to embrace that recognition once and for all 
Nonetheless at the time it is sufficient. Patience does check th 
murmur. Why? Essentially, I think, because Milton is concerned 
with the service of his God. It is the central concern for the good 
man. And if such service is at times bitter, knowledge of what it 
is is eminently worthwhile not only because the yoke is in reality 
mild, but because it is the very meaning of life. This under. 
standing is, I think, what Milton is attempting to describe. 


Georgetown University 
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THE NAKED VIRTUE OF AMELIA 


BY ALLAN WENDT 


A significant aspect of Fielding’s last novel—an aspect that is 
frequently overlooked by critics—is its title. Breaking the pattern 
of the classic epic which he had apparently been at pains to 
establish,’ Fielding calls the novel Amelia, after the heroine, 
instead of Billy Booth or The Boothiad, after the hero who begins 
in medias res to tell the story of his life to Miss Matthews-Dido. 
Moreover, the book ends with Amelia clearly stage center, and, if 
it does not begin with her, it begins with Booth’s long story of 
his courtship and marriage, and hence with Amelia in her most im- 
portant role. And both epigraphs which Fielding chose for his title 
page direct at least the learned reader’s attention to the author’s 
interest in the heroine. The quotation from Horace, which may 
be translated, “ Thrice happy and more are those held in unbreak- 
able union,” serves to emphasize Amelia’s part in the marriage 
relationship which is the subject of the novel; the passage from 
Simonides, which may be translated, “A man can possess nothing 
better than a good woman, nothing worse than a bad one,” clearly 
continues the focus on Amelia. For these reasons it seems plain 
that to Fielding the heroine was the principal figure, the ethical 
center of the novel; it is the purpose of this analysis to re-examine 
Amelia from this point of view. 

But the figure of the compelling beautiful and virtuous woman 
who acts as a Platonic love-object in stimulating men’s aspirations 
is not new in Fielding’s work. The earlier novels present women 
in this role: Fanny’s purity is a stimulus to Joseph’s virtue, even 
the incredible Mrs. Heartfree seems to draw her relatively spine- 
less husband heavenward, and Sophia stands for more than a 
material reward to Tom Jones—in some broad sense she represents 


*For the most complete listing of the parallels in detail between Amelia and the 


Aeneid, see Lyall H. Powers, “ The Influence of the Aeneid on Fielding’s Amelia,” MLN, 
LXXI (1956) , 330-3386. 
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his aspiration to virtue, the compelling force that draws him toa 
clearer sense of his own inadequacies and hence to a more prudent 
direction of his conduct. Like many eighteenth-century phi. 
losophers and theologians, Fielding often speaks of the compelling 
power of a delight in virtue for its own sake,’ but for Fielding, 
the vision of “ virtue naked ” * has a sensual rather than a merely 
philosophic embodiment: whereas Shaftesbury could be drawn ty 
abstract mathematical beauty, Fielding preferred his figures to bk 
voluptuously feminine.* But if in his earlier novels Fielding had 
centered his attention on the men who had been stimulated to 
virtue by the symbol of feminine beauty, in his last novel he 
studies the symbol itself, and tries to make his most serious moral 
comment, in terms of his contemporary society, about the nature 
of the forces that draw men to virtue. 

Such a symbol has more than aesthetic interest in eighteenth 


? Perhaps the strongest of Fielding’s comments about virtue as it own reward ar 
found in his “ Introduction” to “A Journey from this World to the Next,” where ke 
writes: “the greatest and truest happiness which this world affords, is to be found only 
in the possession of goodness and virtue; a doctrine, which as it is undoubtedly true, 
so hath it so noble and practical a tendency, that it can never be too often or tw 
strongly inculcated on the minds of men” (The Complete Works of Henry Fieldin, 
Esq., ed. W. E. Henley [New York, 1902], II, 213; subsequent Fielding quotations, unles 
otherwise noted, are from this edition; passages from Amelia are located by book and 
chapter only); and in The Covent-Garden Journal, many years later, where he makes 
the same point—after condemning mercenary virtue, he writes: “Let us, my Friend, 
soar a Pitch higher. Let us leave the Merit of good Actions to others, let us enjoy th 
Pleasure of them. In the Energy itself of Virtue (says Aristotle) there is great Pleasur; 
and this was the Meaning of him who first said, That Virtue was its own Reward. A 
Sentiment most truly just, however it hath been ridiculed by those who understood it 
not” (No. 29, for April 11, 1752, in The Covent-Garden Journal, ed. Jensen [New 
Haven, 1915], I, 308). Tom Jones, too, says that “If there are men who cannot fet 
the delight of giving happiness to others, I sincerely pity them, as they are incapable 
of tasting what is, in my opinion, a greater honor, a higher interest, and a sweetet 
pleasure than the ambitious, the avaricious, or the voluptuous man can ever obtain’ 
(XIII, x); as A. D. McKillop points out, in quoting this passage, the reader is “ cr 
tainly expected to take Tom’s formal statements of the doctrine of benevolism at fac 
value” (The Early Masters of English Fiction (Lawrence, Kansas, 1956], p. 1380). 

* The phrase occurs frequently in Fielding’s works; see, for example, The Champio 
for Jan. 24, 1739-40, the “ Dedication ” to Tom Jones, and An Essay on the Knowledge 
of the Characters of Men. 

“Shaftesbury is considered here as the traditional spokesman for the benevolit 
position in the early eighteenth century, but it should be remembered that his position 
concerning the natural pleasures of virtue was frequently (and sometimes inconsit 
tently) shared by more orthodox writers, particularly by some of the great seventeenth 
century preachers who were popular and influential in the eighteenth century and whom 
Fielding read and quoted. On this subject see Ronald S. Crane, “ Suggestions Toward 
a Genealogy of the ‘Man of Feeling’,” ELH, I (1934), 205-230. 
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century studies. For Fielding, the symbol was possible because 
he believed that virtue involved the fulfillment of man’s nature 
rather than its denial; hence the natural, fleshly passions could, 
under proper circumstances, stand for man’s natural desire for 
virtue; hence the beautiful and the good could be equated in 
Platonic fashion. The contrast here with Richardson is revealing.* 
Both men were realistic enough to concern themselves with the 
fact that women stimulated passions in men, but Richardson, 
unlike Fielding, saw all such stimulation as evil; like the more 
orthodox preachers and like Mandeville,° Richardson felt that 
virtue could not exist in the flesh, that it involved the denial of 
passion. Hence the chief characters in Richardson’s first two 
novels are women who stimulate men to passion and then achieve 
virtue by a denial of that passion; virtue is associated with the 
women who can resist, vice with the men who cannot. Curiously 
enough, Pamela, in spite of her nearly self-conscious coquetry as 
a serving maid, becomes almost sexless as a wife—except for the 
fact that children arrive with astonishing regularity. And Clarissa, 
who self-consciously denies the flesh while Lovelace asserts its 
claims, can achieve her apotheosis only in death, which is the final 
denial of the passions and almost an ironic demonstration of 
Mandeville’s paradox about the difficulty of perfect virtue—“ Who 
shall punish her with life? ” Richardson wrote to Mrs. Belfour.’ 

Fielding in his last novel turns his attention to the instrumental 
force for virtue which he had always before taken for granted; 
in doing so he indicates his willingness to examine with more self- 
conscious moral purpose than he had shown before the conse- 
quences of his benevolist beliefs. Amelia is brought to the center 
of the stage whereas Sophia and Fanny had been left in the back- 


®Tan Watt, in The Rise of the Novel: Studies in Defoe, Richardson and Fielding 
(Berkeley, 1957), offers a contrast between Richardson and Fielding that is similar to 
the one offered here; arguing that “ Fielding was in fact as much of a moralist as 
Richardson, although of a different kind,” Watt goes on to say that Fielding “ believed 
that virtue, far from being the result of the suppression of instinct at the kehest of 
public opinion, was itself a natural tendency to goodness or benevolence” (p. 282). 

*Mandeville may reasonably be taken as a convenient spokesman for the most 
reactionary protestant moral position in the early eighteenth century if allowance is 
made for his ironic purpose. But he clearly states the most orthodox protestant view- 
point when he writes: “Passions may do Good by chance, but there can be no Merit 
but in the Conquest of them” (The Fable of the Bees, ed. Kaye [Oxford, 1924), I, 74), 
or: “The Generality of Moralists and Philosophers have hitherto agreed that there 
could be no Virtue without Self-denial ” (ibid., I, 328). 

"The Correspondence of Samuel Richardson, ed. Barbauld (London, 1804), IV, 192. 
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ground; Amelia is tested as real woman and as symbol. As real 
woman she loses her possessions, comes close to losing her 
husband and children, and is once or twice dangerously close to 
losing the faith that sustains her. As symbol of naked human 
virtue—the goal of beauty which naturally attracts men of good 
nature—she is tested doubly: for the genuine human need me 
have of her, and for her own ability to stand alone and unaided 
in an imperfect society. As real woman she clearly comes through 
with flying colors; as symbol, it can be shown that she passes the 
first test but fails the second. This is the shape of Fielding’s final 
moral position: the naked beauty of virtue is a necessary but not 
a sufficient motive to ethically satisfactory actions. 


The story of Amelia may perhaps best be understood by relating 
it to another story of punishment and reward—the book of Job. 
Like Job, Amelia faces afflictions that are unjust, inappropriate 
to her merit. Like Job, she is driven to despair and doubt—doubt 
of God, doubt of the moral order of the world. Her own husband, 
throughout most of the book, acts like one of Job’s false friends, 
tempting her with the dangerous doctrine that chance or Fortune 
rules the world. Some of the specific problems posed by the two 
stories are the same: Job’s friends offer arguments familiar in the 
eighteenth century when they insist piously that Job’s afflictions 
are proof of his wickedness; Amelia’s friends—and her wicked 
sister—are quick to view her troubles as proof of her iniquities. 
Yet Job and Amelia maintain, throughout most of their histories, 
a steadfast belief in their own innocence and purity. 


In another, more significant way, Amelia offers a parallel to 
the book of Job. Just as the Job story mingles elements of 
different Hebraic traditions, Amelia mingles two threads of belief 
which can be isolated in the eighteenth century. The basic story 
of Job—the good man suffering unjustly and without hope of 
reward—presents the sense of tragic waste; the framework— 
including God’s thundering descent and Job’s final reward—offers 
a demonstration of God’s power and justice. In Amelia, too, the 
central story is told with a tragic sense, and the plot seems less 
concerned with eternity than with the tragic waste of the temporal 
present; yet the conclusion in which the good people are rewarded 
and the bad punished superimposes an arbitrary view of God's 
justice on the temporal world. The apparent inconsistency in the 
Job story and in Amelia is the same inconsistency implied in two 
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familiar eighteenth-century ideas, both of which are fundamental 
to Fielding’s philosophy—that suffering in this world is proof of 
the next, and that God’s providence operates for the relief of the 
suffering here and now.® 

To understand the way Fielding partially, at least, resolves this 
inconsistency, it is important to study the concept of Fortune, 
which plays an important part in Amelia as well as in all of his 
earlier works. The first chapter of Amelia describes the role that 
Fortune will play: Fielding speaks of the “ malice” of Fortune, 
but only “ superstition,” he assures the reader, would attribute 
any power to the goddess; he goes on to question the very existence 
of Fortune, and finally speaks a “ bold truth” in affirming that 
men’s miseries are the result of “ natural” happenings; and he 
concludes that men are as guilty in ascribing honors to the deity 
as they are in blaming her for trouble—Fortune has no more to 
do with the structure of a man’s life than she has to do with the 
art of a sculptor or poet. Life must be considered a conscious art.° 


Still, in the course of the “ history ” which is presented, Fortune 
seems to play a dominant role, and, until the end, almost always 
on the side of evil. Fortune sends Booth to bed with Miss 
Matthews, as it has twice before sent him into the battles where 
he received his wounds. Fortune presides at the gaming table 
where Booth loses his fifty pounds, and Fortune had earlier 
relieved him of five guineas at the afternoon party he had attended 
with Amelia. If Fortune seems to represent pure chance in Tom 
Jones, helping first one side and then another, in Amelia it 
becomes pure maliciousness. Yet at the very end, after Fielding 


* Fielding several times expresses belief in both these ideas; see The Champion for 
Mar. 4, 1739-40, where he writes: “a glorious consideration to the virtuous man, is 
that he may rejoice even in the never attaining that which he so well deserves, since 
it furnishes him with a noble argument for the certainty of a future state.” Compare 
with this the title and subject of his late essay, Examples of the Interposition of 
Providence in the Detection and Punishment of Murder. 

* To consider life an art is essentially the same as making taste equivalent to morality; 
Fielding takes both positions in Amelia, and he is probably indebted to Shaftesbury 
for them. Much later in Amelia he writes that “a truly elegant taste is generally 
accompanied with an excellency of heart; or, in other words, . . . true virtue is, indeed, 
nothing else but true taste” (IX, ix). Fielding attributes this opinion to “ some ethic 
writer”; for passages in Shaftesbury which indicate Fielding’s indebtedness see Charac- 
teristics, ed. Robertson (London, 1900), I, 217; II, 187, 255-256, 265, 268-269. For 
other passages in Fielding which make a similar point see The Covent-Garden Journal 
No. 10, for Feb. 4, 1752, and Fielding’s Letter XL in his contributions to Sarah 
Fielding’s Familiar Letters. 
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has carefully doled out the proper rewards and punishments to 
his characters, he writes: “As to Booth and Amelia, Fortune seem; 
to have made them large amends for the tricks she had played 
them in their youth” (XII, ix). 

The interpretive problem posed by these situations can he 
resolved with reference to the book of Job, for Fortune in Armeliq 
is not the goddess chance but the direct operative factor of God's 
will on earth. Just as Satan is privileged, in the Job story, to test 
the hero with his utmost malice, Fortune in Amelia tries the 
heroine to the limits of its malicious ability. But just as Satan 
must finally give up the battle because he operates only unde 
God’s permissive will, Fortune finally gives way to God’s benign 
providence. Job is doubly rewarded; Amelia, as she has been 
tested by Fortune beyond her just deserts, is rewarded beyond 
her reasonable expectations. The art of life involves the persis. 
tent faith that the universe has a moral order, a persistent denial— 
by actions as well as faith—of Fortune’s ultimate power. Booth, 
with his almost atheistical belief in the ruling passion, deifies the 
pagan goddess; Amelia rightly attributes everything to heaven.” 
Yet even Amelia, after the cruelest blows, comes uncomfortably 
close to doubt and despair. After she learns from Mrs. Atkinson 
the true purpose of the masquerade ticket, she admits that she 
has been guilty “ of many transgressions.” And the first of these 
is “against that Divine will and pleasure without whose per- 
mission, at least, no human accident can happen... .” A moment 
later she adds; “I have sinned against common-sense, which 
should teach me, instead of weakly and heavily lamenting my 
misfortunes, to rouse all my spirits to remove them” (VIII, iv). 


These two “ transgressions ” embody one important aspect of 
Fielding’s ethical teaching in his last novel. To deny the operation 


*° Twice, when troubles close in on Amelia, she explicitly calls on heaven: “ ‘ Heaven 
will, I doubt not, provide for us and these poor babes,’” she says when Booth is 
released from his first imprisonment (IV, iii); and “‘ Heaven will, I hope, provide for 
us,’ ” she says when she hears of Booth’s last fling at the gaming table (XI, iv). She 
falls to her knees to thank providence when Booth returns from his duel with Colonel 
Bath (V, vi), and she repeats the gesture, thanking heaven this time, when her estate 
is restored (XII, viii). Dr. Harrison, preparing to break the news to her of her coming 
good fortune, ascribes the change to providence and justice (XII, vii). She only twice 
refers to Fortune—once to note that it seems to delight in terrifying her, and once to try 
to console her husband with the hope that Fortune may now be good to them—after 
she has pawned her picture to provide a supper for her family on the eve of Booth’s 
last appointment with Miss Matthews. 
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of providence is a sin, since it is to refuse belief in the justice of 
the universe and the omnipotence of God; at the same time it is 
sinful to avoid the struggle that life demands by meekly awaiting 
providential justice. 

A little later Amelia falls into another serious error, and is 
corrected this time by Dr. Harrison. Having told Harrison of 
James’s designs on her, and seeing Harrison’s shocked surprise at 
the wicked plot, “‘ Indeed, my dear sir, I begin to grow entirely 
sick of it,’ cries Amelia; ‘ for sure all mankind almost are villains 
in their hearts ’” (IX, v). But neither Dr. Harrison nor Fielding 
can go so far; neither is willing to accuse mankind of depravity 
merely because individuals partake of vice: * 


“ Fie, child!” cries the doctor. “ Do not make a conclusion so much 
to the dishonor of the great Creator. The nature of man is far from 
being in itself evil; it abounds with benevolence, charity, and pity, 
coveting praise and honor, and shunning shame and disgrace. Bad 
education, bad habits, and bad customs, debauch our nature, and 
drive it headlong as it were into vice.” (IX, v) 


The dangerous position here approached by Amelia is that taken 
by the Man of the Hill in Tom Jones; believing men totally unre- 
generate, he had chosen withdrawal from life. For Fielding, an 
active participation in the affairs of life, with all of the con- 
comitant difficulties, is made a condition of virtue.” 

Amelia’s final error is despair, and it comes later—dramatically, 
at the precise moment when her affairs are about to turn for the 


4 Although Fielding was often quick to criticize mankind, he was also willing to 
recognize that man’s nature was potentially good. The Champion contains many 
encomiums of “ good nature” (see esp. issue for Mar. 27, 1739-40), and many criticisms 
of “ Those authors, who have set human nature in a very vile and detestable light . . .” 
(Dec. 11, 1789). Although wickedness should lead us to some caution in our dealings 
with mankind, Fielding writes in the same issue, “ yet should it by no mean incline us 
to their opinions, who have represented human nature as utterly bad and depraved.” 
And near the end of his life, in The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, Fielding could still 
speak of “that perfection of which [human nature] is susceptible,” in the midst of a 
passage which gives an example of the cruelty and inhumanity of mankind (Works, 
XVI, 201). As a matter of fact, Fielding felt that a “ vast quick-sightedness into evil” 
was “a vicious excess,” and a sure sign of a bad heart (Tom Jones, XI, x). 

“For a precise analysis of the way the Man of the Hill’s philanthropy turns to 
misanthropy through “the misuse of the idea of natural goodness,” see McKillop, pp. 
131-132. It is worth noting that all of Fielding’s good characters (with the possible 
exception of Heartfree) are “active”; even Amelia contributes an unexpected amount 
of activity, for an eighteenth-century heroine, to the outcome of the plot. And in 
Tom Jones (XV, i) Fielding makes clear that he means by virtue “a certain relative 
quality which is always busying itself without-doors.” 
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better. Book XI ends with Booth away to visit Miss Matthews, 
with Amelia and her children at home alone to receive the letter 
from Colonel James informing her of her husband’s unfaithfulness, 
Amelia has long known about Booth’s original infidelity, the 
reader finds out later, and long ago forgiven him. But the news 
that the affair has begun again is almost too much for her to bear, 
“* Why did I bring these little wretches into the world? ’” she 


ee 


cries to her children; “‘ ‘ why were these innocents born to such a 
fate?’” And Fielding goes on to write: “She then threw her 
arms around them both (for they were before embracing her 
knees) , and cried, ‘O my children! my children! forgive me, my 
babes! Forgive me that I have brought you into such a world as 
this! You are undone—my children are undone!’ ” (XI, ix). 

Here Amelia has once more lost her faith in the providential 
arrangement of the universe, and there is no Dr. Harrison present 
to correct her. When her son asks what has happened to his 
father, “‘ Mention him no more,’ cries Amelia; ‘ your papa is— 
indeed he is a wicked man—he cares not for any of us.’” At 
precisely this moment, when things look blackest, and when 
Amelia’s faith is most deeply shaken, Booth’s letter, incoherently 
confessing his infidelities but insisting that this evening’s meeting 
has been the last, is deliverd to Amelia from prison. The letter 
is perfectly timed, since it marks the beginning of better things 
for the Booths, but it arrives at the nadir of their fortunes. For 
Amelia the series of shocks has been too great, and she retires to 
bed in the midst of the most Job-like despair she ever descends to. 
Fielding writes: 


Upon the whole, however, she passed a miserable and sleepless night, 
her gentle mind torn and distracted with various and contending 
passions, distressed with doubts, and wandering in a kind of twilight 
which presented her only objects of different degrees of horror, and 
where black despair closed at a small distance the gloomy prospect. 
(XI, ix) 


With this outline of Amelia’s moral function in mind, we may 
now study her husband’s role. Captain Booth is a striking 
exemplar of Dr. Harrison’s comment about “ bad education, bad 
habits, and bad customs.” His education has been bad because 
he has not drunk deeply enough; his wide reading in the pagan 
philosophers and poets, though admirable in itself, has led him 
away from the simple, common sense faith in God’s providence. 
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Dr. Harrison himself is proof that further study would correct 
such error; Booth’s reading of Barrow in his prison cell, although 
perhaps unconvincing as conversion, is important because it sym- 
bolizes his new educational interests. 


Booth’s bad habits are easy to see—the habit of gambling is 
perhaps the most striking—but in some larger sense he has 
adopted the bad intellectual habits of his time, including the 
habit of thinking deistically and of living as if this life were all 
he had to worry about.’* Booth’s bad habits of thinking lead him 
to his acceptance of the bad customs of his time (as they led 
many others): he buys a coach when he cannot afford it, and 
he gives the money which should have been paid to Captain Trent 
to a minor official as a bribe. Thus he supports the luxury of the 
age and the pernicious custom of “touching.” But the mark of 
his basic goodness appears when he indignantly refuses the vicious 
suggestion of Captain Trent that he prostitute his wife for his 
own advancement. Such an act would not only be a more truly 
vicious thing than Booth has ever done, but it would go against 
his genuine love for his wife, which is symbolic of his basic good 
nature and of his possibility for regeneration. 


In terms of the Job parallel, Booth’s position in the story is 
made clear when he apologizes to Amelia for the disturbance he 
causes about Mrs. Ellison’s masquerade tickets. Fielding writes: 
“The poor man now expressed the utmost concern for his yester- 
day’s behavior, said ‘ he believed the devil had taken possession 
of him,’ and concluded with crying out, ‘sure I was born, my 
dearest creature, to be your torment’” (VI, vii). Booth repre- 
sents a real torment to Amelia as long as he persists in his false 
beliefs; he even tries, like Job’s false friends, to persuade her to 
his own mistaken views, and the mark of how close he comes to 
succeeding may be seen in the language which Fielding uses to 
describe Amelia’s despair at the end of Book XI—“ her gentle 
mind torn and distracted with various and contending passions, 
distressed with doubts.” 


Booth’s clearest statement of his own views, his most explicit 
demonstration of intellectual and moral error, comes near the end 


"Harrison at one point sharply warns Booth and Amelia about this: “‘ you have so 
set your hearts on the happiness you enjoy here together,” he tells them, “ ‘that 
neither of you ever think a word of hereafter’” (IX, iv). 
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of the novel, but Fielding takes care to indicate that Amelia had 
heard the argument before: 


“T have often told you, my dear Emily,” cries Booth, “ that all 
men, as well the best as the worst, act alike from the principle o 
self-love. Where benevolence therefore is the uppermost passion, self. 
love directs you to gratify it by doing good, and by relieving the 
distresses of others; for they are then in reality your own. But wher 
ambition, avarice, pride, or any other passion, governs the man and 
keeps his benevolence down, the miseries of all other men affect him no 
more than they would a stock or a stone. And thus the man and his 
statue have often the same degree of feeling or compassion.” (X, ix) 


This statement to Amelia, which she can answer only by advising 
him to talk to Dr. Harrison on the subject, presents the root of 
Booth’s error. Booth is a Mandevillian, even though he explicitly 
denies that allegiance to Miss Matthews by arguing that Mande. 
ville must be wrong because he denies the existence of love. Mis 
Matthews, who admits to not thinking much about the subject, 
quickly agrees: 


“ However, if he denies there is any such thing as love, that is mos 
certainly wrong. I am afraid I can give him the lie myself.” 


“T will join with you, madam, in that,” answered Booth, “ at any 
time.” 


“ Will you join with me?” answered she, looking eagerly at him- 
“Oh, Mr. Booth!” (III, v) 


Booth’s error should be dramatically and ironically apparent. 
Correct in his estimate of the importance of his love for Amelia, 
he is foolishly and almost fatally inconsistent when he allow 
Miss Matthews in argument to couple her ideas of love with his 
own—and he dramatizes his inconsistency when he responds to 
Miss Matthews’ double entendre by going to bed with her. 
Booth is here struggling with a commonplace eighteenth-century 
moral problem: the difficulty of making moral assessments if met 
act from their passions but judge actions with their reason. Tht 
problem has special importance in Amelia because it is one which 
seems to have troubled Fielding throughout his life; ** in his last 


** Fielding’s attitude toward the relation of passion and reason seems to undergo! 
gradual change during his career. His earliest work seems to present the simple notia 
that reason should control passion. In The Temple Beau (1730), Veromil concluds 
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novel he makes his clearest attempt at a forthright analysis. 
Arguing with the Stoic philosopher in prison, Booth points out 
that “‘ we reason from our heads, but act from our hearts’” 
(VIII, x). But this is not a serious ethical error; Dr. Harrison 
admits that men act from passions when he presents his final 
argument for Christianity (XII, v), and Fielding himself, in his 
opening chapter, does not deny the strength of passions as stimuli 
to action. But Fielding also counsels prudence to keep a man 
from “ following the blind guidance of a predominant passion ” 
(I, i), and Dr. Harrison does not, like Booth or like Mandeville, 
argue that actions generated from passion have no ethical value. 
Booth’s ultimate “conversion ” involves the discovery that all 
actions have ethical substance, whatever their motivating force, 
and most of his adventures are dramatically calculated to show 
the difficulties he has in achieving that knowledge.** 

Early in the novel, Booth uses his friend Colonel James as 
“proof ” of his Mandevillian theories. He tells Miss Matthews: 


“The behavior of this man alone is a sufficient proof of the truth 
of my doctrine, that all men act entirely from their passions; for 


Act IV with a recommendation to reasonable control using the metaphor that Pope 
was later to make famous (Works, VIII, 164): 

Safe o’er the main of life the vessel rides, 

When passion furls her sails, and reason guides . . . 
and in The Coffee-House Politician (1730), Justice Worthy concludes Act II with 
these lines (Works, IX, 108): 

That man alone from madness free, we find, 

Who, by no wild unruly passion blind, 

To reason gives the conduct of his mind. 
But by the time of The Champion Fielding seems to have become aware of the 
difficulty of such control; in the issue for Feb. 2, 1739-40 he discusses the difficulty of 
the conquest of passion by reason with a battle metaphor, and then points out that 
few writers who have recommended such a conquest have laid down explicit rules, His 
own rules in this essay involve the Shaftesburian notion of balance rather than absolute 
control; he uses Shaftesbury’s metaphor of the balance of power in the state. (See 
Characteristics, II, 68-69.) And in The Wedding Day (1748), Heartfort, unable to 
exert reasonable control of his passions, soliloquizes at the end of Act IV: “Of what 
use is reason then? Why, of the use that a window is to a man in a prison, to let 
os see the horrors he is confined in; but lends him no assistance to his escape” (Works, 

, 184). 

“McKillop comes to similar conclusions when he writes: “ Booth’s error, then, is 
partly ‘ accidia,’ or sloth, and partly too narrow a view of the range and possibilities of 
the passions, which keeps him from realizing how they may be turned to active good ™ 
(p. 141). But McKillop apparently finds both Booth’s conversion and the happy ending 


to the book unconvincing; he does not attempt to relate the dramatic and moral 
structures of the book. 
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Bob James can never be supposed to act from any motives of virtue 
or religion, since he constantly laughs at both; and yet his conduct 
toward me alone demonstrates a degree of goodness which perhaps 
few of the votaries of either virtue or religion can equal.” (III, v) 


Booth is correct in asserting here that James has helped him from 
motives that were based on a merely momentary passion of beney- 
olence; James himself will obligingly demonstrate later (although 
Booth will never know it) that he is capable of changing when 
another passion—his lust for Amelia—comes to dominate. Booth 
has here slid into the error of assuming that because benevolence 
may appear without the sanction of religion or virtue, the 
standards imposed by religion and virtue are meaningless. It is 
one of the chief ironies of the book that he does not get the oppor- 
tunity to reaffirm that judgment after discovering James’s new 
passion; the reader is invited to imagine Booth’s dilemma when 
James’s desires turn from Booth’s welfare to his wife.’ 


Booth’s regeneration begins when his affair with Miss Matthews 
begins to pall. According to his theories—that one act is as good 
as another—this love should be as valuable to him as his love 
for his wife; but as a matter of fact it only makes him love his 
wife more. The plot of the novel offers a series of shocks to Booth 
which finally persuade him to give up his theories. When Trent 
makes his infamous proposal, alleging that the willingness of a 
man to advance himself by prostituting his wife is merely human 
nature—“‘ Perhaps it is,’ cries Booth; ‘ but it is human nature 
depraved, stripped of all its worth and loveliness and dignity, 
and degraded down to a level with the vilest brutes’” (X, vii). 


The irony should be clear; Booth’s own abstract theories 
commit him to the acceptance of the proposal which he here 
indignantly refuses; if customary standards of virtue have no 
meaning, why should he hesitate to sacrifice his wife or feel 
remorse when he is unfaithful to her? But Booth does not speak 


*° George Sherburn thinks it strange that Fielding does not allow Booth to find out 
the truth about Colonel James, and use his subsequent disillusionment to strengthen 
Booth’s inclinations toward religion (“Fielding’s Amelia: An Interpretation,’ ELH, Il 
[1986], 9). But the point seems to be more effectively made when the reader sees (but 
Booth does not) that James’s shift of interest is further “ proof ” of Booth’s false theory 
of the passions. In any case, since Booth’s errors are partly intellectual, he must be 
converted intellectually—not passionately—and the conversion must come as the result 
of a positive discovery about his own psychological make-up, not a negative discovery 
about another’s. 
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in accordance with his abstract theories when he speaks of his 
wife. The glorification of the married state in the representation 
of Booth and Amelia stands for the highest human achievement, 
and here the focus of the novel turns again to the heroine as com- 
pelling force to virtue. When James tries to persuade Booth that 
variety is the spice of love, Booth responds with a heartfelt 
encomium of marriage in general, of marriage to Amelia in 
particular: ** 

“T do not love reasoning in allegories,” cries Booth; “but with 
regard to love, I declare I never found any thing cloying in it. 
Ihave lived almost alone with my wife near three years together, was 
never tired with her company, nor ever wished for any other; and 
Iam sure I never tasted any of the acid you mention to quicken my 
appetite.” (V, ix) 

Booth has been led to this statement by an argument he has 
just had with James on the subect of love, in the course of which 
Booth’s good nature (rather than his abstract principles) has 
taken offense at James’s mentioning love and Miss Matthews in 
the same breath. James simply enumerates Miss Matthews’ 
physical charms to prove that she is the proper object of love. 
Booth objects, but his objections involve him in his own logical 
errors, and exemplfy the limitations of even the highest human 
love. “‘ Beauty is, indeed, the object of liking.” Booth says, 
“‘oreat qualities of admiration, good ones of esteem; but the 
devil take me if I think any thing but love to be the object of 
love’” (V, ix). 

The devil does almost take him for believing this way; Fielding 
himself corrects Booth much later when he describes the feeling 
which Dr. Harrison has for Amelia: 


But to raise that affection in the human breast which the doctor had 
for Amelia, Nature is forced to use a kind of logic which is no more 
understood by a bad man than Sir Isaac Newton’s doctrine of colors 
is by one born blind. And yet in reality it contains nothing more 
abstruse than this, that an injury is the object of anger, danger of 
fear, and praise of vanity; for in the same simple manner it may be 
asserted that goodness is the object of love. (X, iv) 


Fielding here makes a significant change in Booth’s statement, 
and by relating the revised doctrine to Harrison, he indicates the 


= The passage is strongly reminiscent of a passage in Letter XLIV that Fielding 
contributed to his sister’s Familiar Letters; see Works, XVI, 48. 
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position that Harrison himself occupies in the novel. Booth is 
not blind; he learns finally to understand the logic that his love 
for Amelia is different from his love for Miss Matthews; he is 
able finally to understand that love is meritorious not in itself 
but in relation to the goodness of its object—not for any intrinsic 
human value, but as a step in the ladder towards the divine” 
With the help of Barrows’ sermons and Harrison’s advice, but 
mostly by the self-analysis which results from his infidelity, Booth 
discovers that although love may be the passion that most con- 
vincingly manifests man’s potential goodness, not all love is the 
same; in a religious sense, he discovers that human love must be 
related to divine love, that it must be related to the absolute 
value of God’s love in order to have any value at all. 

In the scene of Booth’s “ conversion” at the time of his last 
release from prison, Fielding makes the intellectual error explicit 
again. Having read Barrow, Booth assures Dr. Harrison: “‘In- 
deed, I never was a rash disbeliever; my chief doubt was founded 
on this—that as men appeared to me to act entirely from their 
passions, their actions could have neither merit nor demerit’” 
(XII, v). Here Booth completes the dangerous syllogism for the 
first time: since all men act from passion, and since passion may 
be either good or bad, man’s acts cannot be defined as good or bad. 
The logic has been implicit throughout all of Booth’s analytical 
statements, and even more obvious in his acts; and this has led 
to Booth’s doubt of providence, for the syllogism is valid only 
if there is no eternal justice, no moral order in the universe such 
as the Christian order implied by the promise of ultimate rewards 
and punishments. And Harrison proceeds to offer a belief in 
rewards and punishments to support Booth’s changed views: 


“A very worthy conclusion truly!” cries the doctor; “ but if men act, 
as I believe they do, from their passions, it would be fair to conclude 
that religion to be true which applies immediately to the strongest of 
these passions, hope and fear; choosing rather to rely on its rewards 
and punishments than on that native beauty of virtue which some 


of the ancient philosophers thought proper to recommend to their 
disciples.” (XII, v) 


This passage has puzzled commentators, because it seems to 
show Fielding turning his back on the native beauty of virtue 


** In Letter XLIV of his sister’s Familiar Letters, Fielding explicitly describes human 
love as a foretaste of divine love; see Works, XVI, 51. 
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to which he has formerly given allegiance. But taken in the total 
moral context of the book, it does not present so many difficulties. 
Like Parson Adams, Harrison is often likely to act like a bene- 
volist while he speaks with considerable orthodoxy; he certainly 
does not need the threat of hell-fire to keep him from wickedness.” 


In the same way, Booth does not really need the hope of reward 
or the threat of punishment to keep him good. The fear of hell 
would probably not have kept him out of Miss Matthews’ bed 
if his love for Amelia could not; the hope of eternal reward prob- 
ably could not have sent him to Gibraltar if he had not had his own 
honor to urge him on. The limitations of the doctrine of reward 
and punishment, by itself, may be seen here, and also in the sins 
committed by the many people in the novel who have only hope 
and fear for stimuli to right action; even Harrison’s close friends, 
themselves clergymen, continue their wicked courses with the 
smell of brimstone in their nostrils. 

But Harrison’s criticism of the “native beauty of virtue ” is 
valid too, if such beauty is considered, as it was by those “ ancient 
philosophers,” as an end in itself. Booth comes to believe finally 
that the love of virtue must be sustained by at least a theistic 
faith in absolutes.2? Only with such a faith can virtue become 
meaningful; only with such a faith can Booth’s love for Amelia 
be distinguished from his love for Miss Matthews. Dr. Harrison’s 


* Basically, Harrison is one of Fielding’s good men, and not the least significant 
thing about him is his love for Amelia, which he shares with Booth and Sergeant 
Atkinson and the good justice at the end of the book, all of whom are similarly attracted 
by the goodness of Amelia. Amelia is a kind of touchstone in the novel: those who love 
her goodness are worthy of salvation; those who harm her, and those who lust after her 
person only are damned. 

In A Proposal for Making an Effectual Provision for the Poor, Fielding makes it 
abundantly clear that the direct appeal of hope and fear in religion, in the sense that 
they may either tempt or frighten men into doing good, is an appeal directed to the 
vulgar, who are incapable of appreciating virtue for any other reason; see Works, XIII, 
186-187. Here also Fielding is in agreement with Shaftesbury, who had written: “I 
know, too, that the mere vulgar of mankind often stand in need of such a rectifying 
object as the gallows before their eyes” (Characteristics, I, 184; see also II, 41, 265). 
At the same time, both Shaftesbury and Fielding believed it possible to move from 
these mercenary or servile sanctions to higher; Booth may take Harrison’s hope and 
fear as a reasonable starting point for his new life. Shaftesbury had written: “ although 
this service of fear be allowed ever so low or base, yet religion still being a discipline 
and progress of the soul towards perfection, the motive of reward and punishment is 
primary and of the highest moment with us, till, being capable of more sublime instruc- 
tion, we are led from this servile state to the generous service of affection and love” 
(Characteristics, II, 56). 
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most significant statement comes immediately after the long pas. 
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sage which has already been quoted: . . at present,’ ” he tells 
Booth, “ ‘ as the devil hath thought proper to set you free, I will 
try if I can prevail on the bailiff to do the same’” (XII, y), 
Booth’s new acceptance of absolute values has quite literally set 
him free from the shackles of mistaken doctrine—the devil’s toils, 
With Harrison’s statement about the bailiff, Fielding makes 
Booth’s prison a symbol of the spiritual imprisonment which had 
limited his actions. 

Thus Fielding does not with his last novel, with his last study 
of the good-natured man, turn his back to all the broad beliefs 
in the virtuous potential of benevolent human nature which had 
prefigured his earlier novels, any more than Booth turns his 
back upon Amelia, or upon the love which he bears her. At the 
end of the novel, Booth turns to his wife again with an even 
greater love, which now seems to transcend its human limitations 
to become a symbol, at least, of divine love; in the same way, 
Fielding reaffirms in his last novel his faith in benevolist doctrines, 
in virtue as fulfillment rather than denial, in man’s natural desire 
for the beautiful and the good—a faith made all the stronger for 
the grim and realistic battleground on which it has been tested. 
In this analysis, the center of attention in the novel turns back 
to Amelia herself, for if it is true that the love which she inspires 
needs the divine support that is offered by Harrison’s hopes and 
fears, it is equally true that Harrison’s hopes and fears, in their 
limited sense, are useless without the support of Amelia’s magnetic 
goodness. Insofar as the novel sets out to “ test ” Amelia, to test 
the benevolist doctrine that love is essential to virtue, the heroine 
triumphs. The qualification is a logical one: Amelia is a necessary 
but not a sufficient stimulus to virtue. In the plot of the novel, 
when Harrison withdraws, Amelia’s influence for good diminishes, 
until she herself reaches the nadir of despair. In symbolic terms, 
without the sanction of absolute values, imposed from above, 
human values cannot exist. By such logic Job’s God was driven 
to bluster his power from the whirlwind; by such logic, Shaftes- 
bury was driven to a qualified theism; ** by such logic, Fielding 


*? At the conclusion of Book I of An Inquiry Concerning Virtue and Merit, Shaftes- 
bury wrote: “ Hence we may determine justly the relation which Virtue has to Piety, 
the first being not complete but in the latter, since where the latter is wanting, there 
can neither be the same benignity, firmness, or constancy, the same good composure of 
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was driven to supplement Amelia’s benevolism with Harrison’s 
orthodoxy. 

To such a study as this, which has attempted to abstract from 
Amelia its ethical lessons, two major qualifications must be added. 
In the first place, it must be granted that much of Fielding’s 
concern in his last novel was with specific social problems—and 
this aspect has not been considered here. Fielding’s concern with 
particular social problems at the time he wrote Amelia must be 
related, of course, to his work as magistrate, to his studies of 
crime and poverty, to his growing concern for the very social ills 
which are presented in the novel and which are not solved by the 
novel’s outcome. Yet the dark background of social injustice in 
Amelia is different from the similar dark backgrounds of Joseph 
Andrews and Tom Jones only because the surface of Amelia is less 
comic; even in the earlier novels, the grim substructure is always 
apparent. 

In the second place, it must be granted that Fielding’s phi- 
losophizing is not always as consistent as it has been made to 
seem in this analysis. He often wrote hastily, with his mind on 
the moment, and his heart, perhaps, on the pay. But no one in 
recent years has denied him either seriousness or sincerity; hence 
an attempt to regularize his ideas may not be presumptuous. 
Intellectually, Fielding seems to have sympathized with the bene- 
volists; practically, as magistrate and journalist, he seems to have 
met so many people who could be moved only by threats, who 
lacked the finer sensibilities which might be attracted by the 
“naked beauty of virtue,” that he was sometimes forced to qualify 
his benevolism in the direction of a stricter, sterner code. In 
Amelia, Hercules Vinegar and Abraham Adams meet and make a 
practical compromise that was familiar in the eighteenth century. 
Unlike Shaftesbury, Fielding had neither time enough nor wealth 
enough to achieve a leisurely, cultured, and philosophically con- 
sistent compromise; the ethical position expressed in his last novel 
was arrived at in a lifetime spent working with the mob he feared 
and sometimes detested. But in spite of its confusions and occa- 
sional contradictions, Amelia remains, perhaps, a more satisfying 
summary of familiar eighteenth-century ethical views than many 
more philosophic formulations, for it grew out of the stresses and 


the affections or uniformity of mind, And thus the perfection and height of virtue must 
be owing to the belief of a God.” 
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strains which marked the course of the active life of its author, 
and the principles expressed there take their shape from Fielding’s 
attempt to build an ethic that would be acceptable to the broadest 
possible segment of eighteenth-century society, and perhaps have 
some ameliorating effect on the individual and social conditions 


described. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE TERM “IMAGE” 


BY RAY FRAZER 


“Image ” is one of the most common—and ambiguous—terms 
in modern literary criticism. Brooks and Warren define it as “ the 
representation in poetry of any sense experience.” Another hand- 
book defines it as “a mental picture evoked by the use of 
metaphors, similes and other figures of speech.” In his new Art 
of Poetry, Hugh Kenner says that images are “ what the words 
actually name”; an image is “a thing the writer names and 
introduces because its presence in the piece of writing will release 
and clarify meaning.” * There are thus at least three bases for 
definition: an image may be that which is sensuous, or figurative, 
or particularly meaningful. Nor does image have a syntactic 
dimension. It may be a word, a phrase, a clause, a sentence—even 
a whole poem (e.g., Pound’s “In a Station of the Metro”). 
It may be a noun, adjective, adverb or verb. It may be a simple 
term, such as “ a dome,” or it may be a complex set of terms, such 
as “ Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass,/Stains the white 
radiance of Eternity.” 


Yet the term originally meant no more than picture, imitation 
orcopy. Thus it was in the Renaissance, and when we speak of 
Spenser’s “ picturesque imagery ” or Donne’s “ powerful imagery ” 
we are using a term unknown to them. In the critical vocabulary 
of the period—that of classical rhetoric and logic—there was a 
special term (Icon) which meant a picture of something, and a 
general concept (Enargia) which meant the process of making 
the reader seem to see something. These were dutifully mentioned 
by such derivative writers as Puttenham, but with nothing like 
the frequency that we would expect. The Renaissance poet, whose 


* Understanding Poetry (New York, 1938), p. 688; Dan S. Norton and Peters Rushton, 
A Glossary of Literary Terms (New York, 1941), p. 32; Art of Poetry (New York, 
1959), p. $8. Kenner also speaks of an “ unstated image ”—which is presumably what 
the words don’t actually name. 
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work was characteristically so full of imagery, didn’t think of 
himself as using any. 

What he did think in terms of was “ figures ”—the techniques 
of expression. As Professor Rosemond Tuve has shown,’ the 
fusion of logic and rhetoric in the Renaissance provided a comple: 
and subtle theory of poetry in which the poet was conceived as 
“maker,” a fashioner. His tools were the figures, the nearly 
numberless ways and fashions of molding language. A good 
poem—that is to say, an “ artificial ” poem—could be completely 
described in terms of figures. A poem’s structure might be on 
figure; its logical progression another; its sentence structur 
another; and its phrasing, language, and even spelling, still other, 
Miss Tuve points out that nearly every critical value, includin 
our own originality, richness or tension, can be found in the logical 
rhetorical system, but its chief value was surely technical; the 
poet, the maker, was to be praised for his technical virtuosity, 


But technical virtuosity was to become suspect in the late 
seventeenth century; “ artificial” was to take on a pejorative 
meaning; the employment of figures came to be thought of as: 
sort of dishonest tampering with the truth. As poems themselves 
became less rhetorical, argumentative, sententious, didactic, so the 
terminology of criticism changed. The curiously urgent demani 
for “ perspicuity ” after 1660, whether the result of the Frend 
classical influence on the court of Charles II, the new scienc:, 
philosophic empiricism, the reaction against religious enthusiasm 
(or all of these together) , expressed itself chiefly in a hostility 
towards rhetoric, towards figures, and particularly towards mets 
phor. The proscription of rhetoric proscribed the chief critied 
vocabulary of the past. Image was one of the terms to fill tk 
vacuum. 


Modern suspicion of propaganda, profound though it may 
seems thin in comparison to the suspicion of language itself hel 
by the people of the Restoration. In almost paranoiac irritation, 
writer after writer accused his medium of an inherent duplicity 
Although Bacon early in the century had called the study of wort 
rather than things “ the first distemper of learning,” it was nd 
until 1660 that this attitude was widely shared. By then eva 


® Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago, 1947); cf. W. G. Crane, Wit a 
Rhetoric in the Renaissance (New York, 1937), and Sister Miriam Joseph, Shakespeatl! 
Use of the Arts of Language (New York, 1947). 
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Jeremy Taylor was converted to plainness, urging his fellow 
dergymen to use only “ primitive, known, accustomed words.” * 
The famous passage in Sprat’s History of the Royal Society calls 
for similar purity: “a close, naked, natural way of speaking.” 
To Bishop Sprat, the unfortunate state of the language, with 
meaning so slippery, was the result of the civil wars, Puritan 
enthusiasm and the general social chaos of the Interregnum; it is 
only “now, when mens minds are somewhat settled,” * that the 
reformation can take place. 

But if language itself was shifty, figurative language was totally 
dishonest, and metaphor not be borne. Sprat called metaphor 
“a trick,” “ specious,” leading to all sorts of “ mists and uncer- 
tainties.” A few years later, Samuel Parker argued seriously (for 
all we know) that a law which would forbid “ fulsome and lushious 
Metaphors ” would cure “ all our present Distempers.” ° Much of 
the argument for a plain style in prose came from those who would 
reform the methods of preaching, but even the clergymen who 
were so simple themselves had to deal with the murky and meta- 
phorical Bible: how could the unplain language of God be jus- 
tified? By the nature of His original audience, according to Robert 
Boyle. In primitive times, when vocabularies were small, meta- 
phor was considerably more necessary for communication, said 
Boyle; and then the fiery and passionate nature of the Asiatic 
races is naturally inclined to “ Dark and Involv’d Sentences,” 
“Figurative and Parabolical Discourses,” and “ Abrupt and 
Maim’d ” expression.® It would follow from this view that for 
an age preparing to be Augustan, for a people neither primitive, 
passionate nor Asiatic, metaphor was not only an unseemly dis- 
play of wit, but also a sort of cultural regression. 

Such antagonism towards metaphor and similar figures was not 
limited to prose nor to the years immediately after the Restora- 
tion. To Hobbes, there were seven things which make a poem 
excellent, and the first two of these were perspicuity of language 


*Quoted from Taylor’s Rules and Advices to the Clergy by A. C. Howell in his 
excellent essay on this subject, “ Res et Verba: Words and Things,” ELH, XIII (1946), 
187, See also the essays by R. F. Jones in The Seventeenth Century (Stanford, 1951). 

*Part IX, Section xx, in Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. 
Spingarn (Oxford, 1909), II, 113. 

4 Discourse of Ecclesiastical Politie (London, 1670), p. 76. 
pe . ee Touching the Style of the Holy Scriptures (London, 1661), 

» 80-38, 166. 
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and perspicuity of style—i. e., the avoidance of figures. Davenant 
thought the figures of speech to be the lowest level of refinement 
in language; they should not be used in poetry. Pope’s friend 
George Granville, so late as 1701, expressed the same view: 


But Poetry in Fiction takes Delight, 

And Mounting up in Figures out of Sight, 
Leaves Truth behind in her audacious Flight; 
Fables and Metaphors that always lie, 

And rash Hyperboles, that soar so high, 

And every Ornament of Verse, must die.’ 


And Pope’s own Peri Bathous is primarily an attack on the 
absurdity of far-fetched metaphors. The decline in the reputation 
of Cowley and Donne is an index to these attitudes. 

The neo-classic disinclination to be deceived and unwillingness 
to suspend disbelief blinded the age to much of the power of 
Renaissance poetry and to all of the theory behind it. Rhetoric, 
which at the time of Shakespeare had included most of the art 
of logic, had been split by Ramus; the Ramistic rhetorics which 
appeared in the seventeenth century dealt only with “ elocution” 
—the ornamentation and decoration of a previously organized 
expression. What they perceived to be the nature of contemporary 
rhetoric books (such as The Mysterie of Rhetorique Unvaild 
[1657]) Restoration readers assumed to be the nature of subject 
itself. Rhetoric to them was a kind of black art, a hangover 
from the scholastic Dark Ages, a systematic program of decep- 
tion which covered honest “ things ” with doubtful “ words.” 

Its unpopularity was such that there were virtually no rhetoric 
books published from the Restoration to the later eighteenth 
century. When Blair and Campbell did publish books of rhetoric 
they defined the subject as “ criticism,” and themselves as critics. 
Blair was anxious to dissociate himself from the old fashioned 
system of rhetoric because of the many “ prejudices ” against it in 
his day: 


A sort of art is immediately thought of, that is ostentatious and 
deceitful; the minute and trifling study of words alone; the pomp d 
expression; the studied fallacies of rhetoric; ornament studied in the 
room of use... 8 


7™“An Essay Upon Unnatural Flights in Poetry,” in Spingarn, III, 292-293. 


* Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres [1762] (Philadelphia, 1849), p. 10; this was 
one of many nineteenth century reprints. 
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Needless to say, “ figures” are handled rather gingerly by these 
new critics. Blair, for example, is not quite sure which are figures 
of words, which of thoughts; he calls the former “ tropes.” The 
whole classical system has somehow faded out of knowledge. Lord 
Kames, in his Elements of Criticism, can actually say that the 
ancients “ had no precise criterion for distinguishing tropes from 
plain language.” ° 

But although it was the hair-splitting scholastic distinctions of 
thetoric which annoyed the eighteenth century writers (Kames 
thought them “ trash”), the new analyses were just as com- 
plicated. Kames finds twenty-seven different varieties of “ meto- 
nymy,” which he calls by various names. And Campbell, equally 
anxious to simplify and generalize, ends up with several minor types 
of two main kinds of classical “ synechdoche ”—good and bad. It is 
good when a poet substitutes the less general for the more general, 
but “ obstructive to vivacity ” when he does the opposite. What 
has happened is a change in interest from the writer to the reader, 
from an analysis of the technique of expression to an analysis of 
the nature of the response. It was the process of substitution and 
the type of relation between terms which interested the classical 
rhetorician; to the eighteenth century critic “ figurative language ” 
(the new, less precise term) is evaluated according to its effect 
on the reader. 

With such terms as “ figure ” and “ metaphor ” misunderstood 
or mistrusted, there was room for new terminology. But before a 
new term can come into vogue there must be a particular need 
for it: something new in poetry which it can define or a new 
way of looking at poetry which it can express. For example, 
Eliot’s “ objective correlative ” is a definition of his new technique; 
our use of “ myth ” is required by a new way of looking at poetry. 
Like the term “ organic form,” which both described Romantic 
poetry and represented Romantic attitudes, the term “ image ” 
seems to have developed as a result of both causes. The epis- 
temology of Hobbes and the psychology of the associationists led 
to a new way of looking at poetry. To Hobbes, the image was 
the connecting link between experience and knowledge—of funda- 
mental importance. And there was something new in poetry: the 
descriptive “ nature ” poetry of the eighteenth century is charac- 
teristically full of visual images, and the dominant metaphorical 


*First published in 1762; in the edition of 1805, II, 185. 
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mode—personification—is itself pictorial. Inoculation, in lk. 
coming a heavenly maid, becomes an image. 

Hobbes’ sensationalist theory brought the term image int 
common use and magnified its importance in the creative proces 
and the aesthetic experience. His epistemology, as categorically 
set down in the first and second chapters of the Leviathan, emphs. 
sized the sense origin of all knowledge. Sensations, he said, wer 
registered in the mind in “ images ”; an object perceived cause 
an impression or print which could convey the idea of the subjec 
to the mind. Hobbes also formulated the theory of the “ fancy; 
or imagination, as a vast storehouse of all past sense impressions 
images. Although Hobbes, and later Locke, derogated the powe 
of the imagination to perceive similarities (and hence similes ani 
metaphors) in favor of the discriminating and distinguishix 
power of the judgment—although, in fact, neither Hobbes na 
Locke was much interested in poetry—yet this new theory hai 
an important effect upon literary criticism. 

So early as 1664 Dryden was a believer in the Hobbesian ide 
of the creative process. He speaks of a play 


long before it was a play; when it was only a confused mass d 
thoughts, tumbling over one another in the dark; when the fancy 
was yet in its first work, moving the sleeping images of things towar 
the light, there to be distinguished, and then either chosen or rejectel 
by the judgment.’° 


Three years later Dryden used Hobbes’ familiar figure: “the 
faculty of imagination in a writer . . . like a nimble spaniel, beat: 
over and ranges through the field of memory, till it springs the 
quarry hunted after.” ** As the eighteenth century progressed, 
the spaniel was seen to operate in particular ways, connecting ont 
image with another by contiguity in time or space, by cause ot 
effect, and so on,’* but the principal conception remained tht 
same: the poet’s creative power lies in his “ imagination,” that is, 
in the richness with which his otherwise blank mind has beet 


> 


covered by the “images” of his experience. Although we 4) 
learn by smell, taste and touch, our primary source of knowledge-| 


1° Tn his dedication of The Rival Ladies, Works, ed. Sir Walter Scott and rev. ted 


Saintsbury (Edinburgh, 1882-1892), II, 129-30. 

*4“An Account of the Ensuing Poem [Annus Mirabilis],” Works, IX, 95. 

** For a full account of the associationist critics, see Gordon McKenzie, Criti | 
Responsiveness (Berkeley, 1949). 
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and therefore the most powerful mode of communication—is 
visual. Addison wrote in the Spectator (411) , “ We cannot indeed 
have a single image in the fancy that did not make its first 
appearance through the sight.” 

Addison was writing not about the creative process, but about 
the aesthetic “ pleasures of the imagination.” According to the 
theory of the association of ideas, the appreciation of art was 
the exact reversal of its creation: the reader’s spaniel followed 
the writer’s back through the field of memory. The poet would 
naturally think in terms of images, and the reader would as 
naturally respond to them. The popularity of the Horatian tag, 
ut pictura poesis, is an indication of the ubiquity of these ideas. 


The Reason why Descriptions make livelier Impressions on common 
Readers than any other parts of a Poem, is because they are form’d 
of Ideas drawn from the Senses, which is sometimes too call’d Imaging, 
and are thus, in a manner, like Pictures, made Objects of the Sight; 
whereas moral Thoughts and Discourses, consisting of Ideas abstracted 
from Sense, operate slower and with less Vivacity. 


So wrote John Hughes in 1735.** So felt John Gildon, some years 
before, when he praised the “ perfect Picture ” of a poet, “ setting 
before the Mind an Image,” on the grounds that “the framing 
of admirable Images ” was the main business of poetry.’* So it 
was throughout the century: to Daniel Webb, in 1762, “ the prin- 
cipal Beauties in Poetry spring from the force or elegance of its 
Images ”; in the same year Blair wrote that “ the highest exertion 
of genius ” is to be found in descriptive imagery; in 1770 William 
Duff listed the power of imagery as one of the four great talents 
of the “ original Genius.” ** For these later writers imagery had 
some of the complexity of meaning which belongs to it today, 
but its primary meaning was still that of a vivid “ picture” or 
description, raised to higher significance by its epistemological 
function. 


As a critical term, image, we may say, is thus partly a product 
of the new way of looking at poetry, the new aesthetics of sensa- 
tionalism. But it was also a very necessary term for the new 
poetry, for the only new genre of the neo-classic period, the 


*® Poems on Several Occasions, II, 330. 

“Complete Art of Poetry (London, 1718), p. 55. 

** Remarks on the Beauties of Poetry, p. 69; Lectures, p. 452; Critical Observations 
on... the Most Celebrated Original Geniuses in Poetry, p. $39. 
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descriptive poem. Poems descriptive of nature were not unknown 
before the eighteenth century, but they differed from the later 
type in intention, tone and structure. 


Dear stream! dear bank! where often I 
Have sat and pleased my pensive eye... 


wrote Henry Vaughan in “The Waterfall,” but unlike, say, 
Wordsworth, he had gone to nature to find a series of intricate 
parallels between the scene before him and the faith within. And 
Marvell’s “ The Garden,” though it marks (as someone has said) 
a change in the basic color of English poetry, is still a logical, 
rhetorical poem, full of wit: “Two Paradises ’twere in one/'To live 
in Paradise alone.” The intention of Ben Jonson’s “'To Penshurst” 
is to flatter the residents of that estate; its method is to call on 
all aspects of beauty, peace and ease visible at Penshurst as 
rhetorical “ testimony ” of the virtues of the Sidneys. Waller's 
poem on St. James’s Park has a similar intention and structure: 
the remodeling job done there by Charles II is argument of the 
similar reforms and improvements awaiting the country as a 
whole. 

The subjects of descriptive poems kept getting larger (from 
garden to park to the view from Cooper’s Hill to the whole 
of Windsor Forest) until, with Thomson, the property to be 
described was Nature, and the owner to be flattered, God. But 
by his time the intentions of the descriptive poems had changed 
as well. Poets were to be associationists of ideas; they reflected, 
or, as T. S. Eliot has said, they “ruminated.” Denham, in 
Cooper’s Hill, is halfway between the neatly structured argu- 
mentative poem of the past and the associational meditation of 
the future. There is a logical argument in the poem, but also, 
as Pope observed, 


the descriptions of places and images raised by the poet are still 
tending to some hint, or leading into some reflection upon moral life 
or political institution, much in the same manner as the real sight of 
such scenes and prospects is apt to give the mind a composed tum, 
and incline it to thoughts and contemplations that have a relation 
to the object.'® 


46 Quoted by Earl R. Wasserman in The Subtler Language (Baltimore, 1959), p. 46. 
Wasserman finds an organic wholeness in Cooper’s Hill and in Windsor Forest, which 
his “ narrowly limited critical terminology ” kept Pope from being able to describe. 
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In a few years descriptive and reflective poems were structured 
not by logic but by association. The reaction against the Renais- 
sance view of art, against the conception of the artist as a 
fashioner of elegantly artificial products, is perhaps best seen in 
aman like Young, who said of his Night Thoughts (1742): 


As the occasion of this poem was real, not fictitious, so the method 
pursued in it was rather imposed, by what spontaneously arose in the 
author’s mind on that occasion, than meditated or designed. . . .7 


As the intention and structure of the descriptive-reflective 
poems changed, so did the use of imagery. In the Renaissance, 
descriptions of natural objects were almost always the minor terms 
of figures, illustrations or examples: in a word, the tools of intel- 
lectual or spiritual argument. 


Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 
How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean 
Are thy returns! Ev’n as the flowers in spring. . . . 


Like unto these unmeasurable mountains 
So is my painful life... . 


In such poetry, thou and I and God are more important than the 
summer’s day, the flowers and the mountains. Herrick’s little 
lyric is not about daffodils, but about a memento mori. The 
Renaissance poet is usually explicit, and the relationship he sees 
between the image and the idea is logically explained. Since his 
time there has been a gradual shift away from logic and away 
from explanation: a twentieth century Imagist poem contains 
only the image. “ Pre-Romantic ” nature poetry of the eighteenth 
century is a step in the modern direction. Though still explicit, 
even garrulous, the nature poet is not merely using imagery for 
some logical purpose, but celebrating it—or celebrating his own 
sensitive response to it. Ut pictura poesis still, but the picture 
his poetry resembles is not the Renaissance emblem or allegorical 
painting, but the landscape. Young was suspicious of “ fictitious ” 
poetry, of a structure that was “ meditated ” or “ designed ”; a 
corollary of this attitude was suspicion of unnatural or untruthful 
magery. Thus Joseph Warton, in disparaging Pope, praised 
Thompson for “ new and original images which he painted from 


“Works (Boston, 1907), p. 3. 
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nature itself ” and which were more truthful than the observation; 


> 18 


of “ poets who have only copied from each other. 


The novelty and freshness Warton admired was that of visual 
images, literal pictures: what oft was seen but ne’er so wel 
described. But if the term image were to have kept only it 
original dimension of a picture of something, a set of descriptive 
details, it would have remained chiefly applicable only to a short. 
lived genre of poetry. We might still speak of Thomson’s or ¢ 
Wordsworth’s imagery (or even that of Spenser and Keats), but 
the term wouldn’t be of much use in relation to Donne or Eliot, 
However, we also mean figurative language when we say imagery: 
metaphors and similes are images to us. The figurative meanin 
of image was first employed by Dryden, who used the term ty 
describe Cowley’s metaphorical practice; ** it was only very slow) 
picked up by other critics. Perhaps it was first employed in lie 
of figure or metaphor because those terms were in bad odo, 
smacking of scholasticism. But there developed a theoretic justi: 
cation of the term in the early eighteenth century: a strkiy 
sensitivity to sense impressions led critics to believe that al 
devices of language were essentially descriptive. As Joseph Trapp 
put it in 1711: 


Poetry consists more in Description, than is generally imagine 
For, besides those longer and set Descriptions of Things, Places ani 
Persons, there are numberless others, unobserved by common Reader 
contained in one Verse, sometimes in one Word, to which the whok 
Beauty of the Thought is owing; and which wonderfully affect us, fe 
no other Reason but because they are Descriptions, that is, impress: 
lively Image of somewhat upon the Mind. To this it is that mets 
phorical Expressions, when selected with Judgement, owe their Beaut} 
and their Elegance; every Metaphor being a short Description.” 


This became the common view during the century. There wer 
refinements on the theory as it became widespread, such as thes 
in a later handbook: “ allusions and similes are descriptions place 
in an opposite point of view . . . and the hyperbole is often 1 
more than a description carried beyond the bounds of pmb 


18 Fssay on the Genius and Writings of Pope [1756], (London, 1806), I, 40. 

2°In his “Apology for Heroic Poetry and Poetic License,” Works, V, 119. This w 
in 1674, two years earlier than the Hobbes quotation in the OED—and a more «kt 
use of the meaning. 

2° Lectures on Poetry, trans. E. Bowyer (London, 1742), p. 103. 
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ability.” 7 Since the term image had always been synonymous 
with description, it took on this new meaning as well. When Dr. 
Johnson speaks of the “ exhausted images ” of Milton’s Lycidas, 
he means not pictures but figures—the trite metaphors of the 
pastoral elegy. 

Extension of the term from picture or description to metaphor 
was not after all so striking a change in the eighteenth century, 
for the characteristic metaphorical form of the period was proso- 
popoeia, personification. In The Seasons, for example, the device 
is everywhere. From God on down through the Great Chain, all 
links are personified by Thomson: abstractions, such as Virtue 
and Vice, are given human form; inanimate nature is animated 
(rivers “rage” and clouds “ stagger”); and animate nature is 
raised a rank and humanized (chickens, or “ feathery people,” are 
“pensive ”). Thomson even employs a device which has not been 
dignified with a name, but which we might call depersonification: 
flowers “blush” or “bare their bosoms,” but girls are nearly 
always “ blooming ”; the spider is diabolically human, but a fop 
is called “ a gay insect.” Critics were as fond of this type of image 
as were poets. Blair appealed to human nature, in which, he 
thought, there was “a wonderful proneness . . . to animate all 
objects ”; to Campbell, personification contributed to “ vivacity ” 
because “it is evident that things animate awaken greater atten- 
tion, and make a stronger impression on the mind, than things 
senseless.” *®? The common appeal of the personification was visual: 
instead of an empty abstraction (which had been, at some prior 
time, “ abstracted ” from a sense impression) one found a pleasing 
picture (which struck one directly in the senses). This picture- 
metaphor could best be defined by the new term “ image.” 

The verbal means by which most personifications were accom- 
plished was that of a noun and an epithet. The peculiar fascina- 
tion of eighteenth century poets for the epithet has puzzled— 
and irritated—posterity. Professor Tillotson has shown that the 
diction which irritated Wordsworth (the “ finny tribe ” or “ fuzzy 
trace”) has the very important classical precedent and can evoke 
a sense of the Great Chain of Being, in which each animate link 
is a race or tribe; as he says, we still use the diction “ heavenly 


™ John Newberry [?], Art of Poetry on a New Plan (London, 1762), p. 43. 
™ Lectures, p. 172; Philosophy of Rhetoric (1776) (Philadelphia, 1818), p. 332. 
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bodies.” ** Eighteenth century critics themselves only note the 


sensuous effect of the well chosen epithet, or its capacity to bring 
out the “essential nature” of the substantive. Joseph Trapp} 


for example, devotes many pages to highly refined distinctions; 
some epithets add “ distinct Ideas,” some add “ Light and Orna. 
ment,” some are “ generally but not always true,” and some may 
“ always be used.” ** Eighteenth century poetry has more adjec. 
tives and fewer verbs than the poetry of the Renaissance, as the 


studies of Professor Josephine Miles have shown; ** of these adjec. f 
tives or epithets a good many are metaphoric. Considerable} 


creative energy was spent upon poetry which seems to the modem 
reader to be bland or flat. Perhaps the reason for this is that a 
metaphor seems more metaphoric if it is a verb. Only verb meta- 
phors “ carry the sense ” in the fashion our new criticism admires, 
On the other hand, a personification—noun and epithet in some 
metaphoric combination—seems more like an image than does a 
metaphoric verb. 


We may trace, then, two of the modern meanings of the term 
image back to the Restoration or eighteenth century. There was, 
of course, an etymological basis for the meaning of picture or 
imitation. Extension of meaning from an appeal to the sight to an 
appeal to any of the senses comes from the sensationalist theories 
of Hobbes; to the popularity of his ideas is owing the greater 
currency of the term image. Modern use of the term in this sense 
is relatively unambiguous, but one occasionally comes across the 
phrase “ sensuous imagery,” as though there were other kinds. 
The figurative meaning of image, which stems from the defection 
of rhetoric in the earlier period, has proved to be too general for 
some critical uses. No one has wished to return to the more 


refined terms of rhetoric (synechdoche, metonymy, catechresis, | 
allegoria, and so on), but many subtypes of images have been | 


proposed. The metaphysical conceit of Donne has recently been 
called a “ functional image,” “ 
and “ conical image.” 


2° Geoffrey Tillotson, “18th Century Poetic Diction,” Essays and Studies of the 


English Association, XXV (1989), 59-80. Cf. C. V. Deane, Aspects of the 18th Century | 


Nature Poetry (Oxford, 1985), p. 14. 


** Lectures on Poetry, p. 69 ff. See Edward L. Surtz, S.J., “Epithets in Pope’ 


Messiah,” PQ, XXVII (1948), 215. 
*° The Continuity of Poetic Language (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951), p. 172. 
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A third sense of the term, as defining the “ real meaning ” of 
the language of the poem, has no such historical origin. Professor 
Kenner’s assumption that in 99 per cent of what one reads the 
words do not mean what they say is remarkably parallel to the 
ideas of Sprat and his contemporaries, who also desired a dry, 
hard and natural language, but his denomination of the other one 
per cent as “images ” can be traced no further back than Pound 


or Hulme. 
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